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A PENCIL-MADE WORLD 


The fountain pen shares in the development of the world, but the 
pencil wins out. There are union rules to limit the performance of the 
fountain pen. The pencil works any and all hours, and no assignment 
is too humble for it. The pen wears formals, but the pencil is dressed 
in working clothes. The pen is more delicate and subtle and refined. 
The pencil may be a trifle crude but it has a heart of pure graphite. A 
lady writes notes of invitation with a pen, but she balances her budget 
with a pencil, and she uses it to write down that she must order baking 
powder tomorrow. The pen signs a declaration of war or a treaty of 
peace but the dictation of the world is taken by pencil. When thoughts 
have been chastened and refined they are committed to permanency by 
the pen but when clumsy and half formed, immature but likely to grow 
into greatness, they are recorded by pencil. 


I speak for the pencil, the catcher and transcriber of stray fragments 
of ideas hot from the human imagination; the husbander and preserver 
of thoughts not yet good enough for posterity but too good not to be 
tried further; the accounting machine of the audits of farm and home; 
the crutch of ailing memories; the arbiter of bridge games; the book 
in embryo, and the newspaper at the stage where the bank has just 
been robbed or the battle fought. The pencil is a net with which to 
draw minnows of thought from a sea in which they could never be 
more than unidentified minnows, with which to transfer them to pools 


where if I may bend my metaphor a bit they cease being minnows and 
achieve full fishhood. 


The pencil is the storekeeper’s slave and companion. It brings into 
focus the subject matter of the orator. It is the architect’s catalyst. 
It harvests notes for the teacher. It is the historian of the hospital room, 
the auditor of the bank. And with it the soldier writes a letter to his 
mother. One flinches from speculating as to the effect upon human 
culture of the sudden disappearance of the pencil. Could a pencilless 
society survive? The pencil helps us to record and interpret our past. 
Would its lack cancel out the centuries of progress and give its use 
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back to a savage past? Will its use push higher our as yet low-vaulted 
temples, push out the limits that hem us in? Will its use lead us slowly 
but surely toward our promised land? 


The word pencil comes from the ancient Latin penicillus which 
means literally a little tail. The word pencil was originally applied to 
a small fine brush for painting. The first pencil was apparently used 
on one of the manuscripts of Theophilus in the thirteenth century. 


The famous graphite mine of Borrowdale of England was discovered 
about 1565. The great pencil house of Faber was established in 
Nuremberg in 1760. In the year 1795 Conte of Paris devised the way 
by which pencils are now made. Clay and pulverized graphite are 
mixed with water into a paste, then squeezed in a hydraulic press till 
they are like dough. Then the plastic mass is placed in a strong upright 
cylinder. Then forced with a screw through a perforated base in con- 
tinuous spikes or threads. Then is used the wood of the juniperus 
Virginiana—rather it was used. Now the Pacific redwood, which is cut 
in cylinders, halved and grooved, and the graphite clay sticks inserted. 
The halves are reassembled, the wood polished and printed, and the 
pencil sharpened. And so it is ready under the discipline of the great 
art of writing to bring into enduring unity fragments of news, stray 
waifs of thought—all rescued from chaos and disunity by the cohesive 
potence of the pencil. In due course of time an ironic, slightly humor- 
ous but wholly inevitable auxiliary added to the pencil’s versatility, 
namely the eraser. To err is in the nature of a pencil. For that fault 
the eraser arranged for forgiveness. You were in error as to matters in- 
scribed as fact. Erase them. You erred in totaling the column. Erase 
the inaccuracy. You erred in the choice of a word. Let the eraser help 
find a better one. You wrote a thing tritely which deserved better. The 
eraser is a great improver of style. The pencil is extremely useful and 
serviceable of itself but the eraser gives it a new pliancy and facility, 
opens up new vistas of beauty, enables it to write for both the butter 
gallery and the buttercup orchestra. 


And so we have the pencil. 




















CHILDREN’S READING INTERESTS 





RUBY ETHEL CUNDIFF 
Associate Professor of Library Science 
George Peabody College for Teachers 





Children’s reading interests depend upon many things among which 
are the children’s general intelligence; their growth and development 
in reading skills; their experience: at home, at school, and in their out- 
side world; their likes and dislikes; their environment: rural or urban; 
their economic level; their supply of reading materials, that is the 
availability of books; their social age and sex. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE 


Surveys have shown that dull children like humor less than do the 
average and the bright children. They also like familiar experience 
stories more than do the brighter groups. This may be because these 
stories are usually less difficult and lower in quality. 

Intelligence affects the number of books read to a greater extent than 
does the socio-economic status of the children. The superior child was 
found to read books of decidedly better value than did the average 
child. The superior child read an average of fourteen books in two - 
months while the average or normal child read six. The superior child 
read more factual material and remembered authors’ names much more 
often than did the average child. 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF READING SKILLS 


No survey is needed to tell anyone that a child will not enjoy doing 
what he is unable to do or that which he does with difficulty. Surveys 
have shown, however, that many children who do not read or who say 
that they do not like to read, read slowly and with difficulty. When 
facility in reading is achieved, pleasure is found in reading. 


EXPERIENCES 


Until a child has done some things, gone some places, and seen many 
things, reading cannot take on much meaning. There must be some as- 
sociation between what he reads and what he knows; between what he 
knows and the new ideas which he gets from reading. A teacher read 
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Radiator Lions by Dorothy Aldis to a group of children’ who had 
never seen a house heated by central heat and-did not know what a 
steam radiator looked like or how it behaved. Perhaps they did not 
know what an apartment was either. The poem goes this way: 


“And roar most awful roarings and 
Gurgle loud and mad” 


How could that be made meaningful to a child who had never seen a 
radiator? 

Something was needed to tie the idea to. A trip to the county court- 
house and a look at the radiators, even if the weather was warm, would 
help in understanding the poem. A child who had steam heat at home 
would revel in the verses for he would enjoy the humor. There are 
new ideas in the poem even for him. No child would have thought of 
radiators as wild but he would know why Dorothy Aldis says they are. 
The thought of having one as a pet would be new and amusing too. 


LIKES AND DISLIKES 


If a child likes horses, it is no trick to get him to read stories about 
horses. If he likes baseball or dogs or any other thing, it is difficult to 
get enough books for his use. 

Surveys have found that elementary children like animal stories, 
fairy stories, and nature stories. Middle graders like adventure, non- 
sense, and still like animal stories. Junior high-school pupils like action, 
suspense, humor, happy endings and romantic love. 

This is just another way of saying that interests change with matur- 
ity or social age. 


SOCIAL AGE AND SEX 


The 9-12 group begins to show differences in interests between boys 
and girls. A study showed that girls like love stories by the time they 
are thirteen and boys of that age prefer sports and adventure and begin 
to show interest in science. 

One study showed that when boys liked girls’ books at this age they 
were in the dull group, whereas the girls who liked boys’ books were 
in the bright group. 


AVAILABILITY 


The supply of reading material is most important because you can’t 
like a book you haven't read. 
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Some people say that a book must be good because children like it. 
The truth is that it must have been available or, they couldn’t have 
read it and therefore couldn’t have liked it. 

Comics are liked because, among other things, they are easily ob- 
tained. They cost very little per item. They can be traded so that the 
original investment multiplies itself. They take very little time and 
less effort. They give even a poor reader a sense of accomplishment. 
This is not a defense of the comics, merely a statement of the influence 
of ready availability made up partly of cost and partly of numbers. The 
exchanging could take place with books if they were less expensive. 

Several publishers are turning out beautiful books: good paper, de- 
lightful illustrations, and satisfactory print at very reasonable cost. 
May their tribe increase! 


POPULAR TITLES 


A number of surveys have been made to decide what books, that is 
what titles, children like. On the basis of these surveys certain titles 
have become known as being suitable for different grades. For example 
for kindergarten through grade 2 are found 


Make way for Ducklings, by McClosky 
Billy and Blaze, by Anderson 
Snippy and Snappy by Gag. 


and other such titles. For Grades 3 through 6 are 


Homer Price, by McClosky 

Tom Sawyer, by Mark Twain, pseud. 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales 

Mr. Popper’s Penguins, by Atwater 


The Moffat books, by Estes, etc. For Grades 7-9 are found 


Caddie Woodlawn, by Brink 
Lad, by Terhune 

Treasure Island, by Stevenson 
All American, by Tunis | 


There is no doubt that these are favorite books but who knows what 
books might have been added to these lists if the children had had the 
opportunity to read them. You can’t like a book you haven’t read. 


REASONS FOR CHOICE 


First, what are the things which cause a child not to choose a book? 
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Among outstanding considerations are the titles. The book might be 
liked if read but beeause of the word Children, Little or sometimes even 
both together Little Children’s this or that, the book is not read. Boys 
and girls like to feel older than they are. 

Another deterrent is the age of the children in the illustrations. Some 
books which would be excellent for different ages, limit their use by 
the type of pictures used. A twelve-year-old isn’t usually much inter- 
ested in material in a book in which the book characters all look to be 
about six years of age. The book may be about a dog but if the owner 
is pictured as too young the older child rejects the book. 

Now for the positive factors: Surveys show that many children look 
at the books, turning through the pages, looking at the pictures, page 
layout, etc., before choosing a book to read. When this is done, the 
book is liked more often than when the book is selected by the title 
alone. 

Often a book is chosen because it is by an author whom the child has 
read before. Books so chosen are even more satisfactory than when 
chosen by inspection. 

Poetry is chosen less often than prose. Poems in textbooks are less 
popular than those found outside of textbooks. It seems that many 
children are predisposed against poetry if it is presented primarily as 
poetry. 

In an experiment in getting some pre-school through fourth-grade 
children to read, memorize, and like poetry it was found that the in- 
troduction of the idea with the form merely incidental worked very 
well. Of course they knew that it was poetry after they had become in- 
terested. The first poem presented to them was My Nose by Dorothy 
Aldis. This was the way it was introduced. They weren’t told “Now I’m 
going to read you a poem”; nor “Do you want me to read you a 
poem?” nor yet “Dorothy Aldis loved little children.” No, they were 
queried, “I wonder if you ever felt the way this little girl did when she 
said 


It doesn’t breathe 
It doesn’t smell 
It doesn’t feel 

So very well 


It is an interesting observation that every child who memorized any 
poems in that vacation reading project learned My Nose. They learned 
many other poems, too. At the end of the summer they decided to say 
the poems they liked best at their library party. Poetry now has real 
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interest for that group of children but without introduction they would 
neither have read nor memorized poetry. 


FACTORS INFLUENCING BOOK PRODUCTION 


There has been a real effort made to produce better books for chil- 
dren. Of greatest importance in this effort has bee:: the appointment 
of children’s book editors in many publishing houses. The Newbery and 
Caldecott book awards have given impetus to this movement for better 
books. The Herald Tribune Spring Book Award has helped spread in- 
terest in book publishing to the first half of the year instead of just at 
Christmas time. Book Week was an important factor in the production 
of good books for children. The Children’s Book Council has helped 
spread the interest throughout the year instead of concentrating all of 
it on Book Week, good as that is. 


FORECAST 


It isn’t enough just to know what children like. A positive program 
must be instituted and carried through to insure to children an oppor- 
tunity to read the best books which satisfy their interests. There is no 
room for monopoly. Every agency should cooperate: the home, the 
teacher, the school library, the public library, the book store, and the 
publisher. If all of these forces would work together the results would 
delight the most optomistic believer that books have value beyond the 
harmless killing of time. 











SHALL WE CORRECT OR NEGLECT READING SKILLS? 





IVAN A. BOOKER 
Assistant Director Research Division, National Education Association 





“Watch retarded readers for restlessness” is the timely advice of 
chief psychologist Shelley of the Michigan Boys Vocational School. 
Nearly half the boys of normal intelligence received in his institution 
during 1947 were retarded in reading two years or more. It is his con- _ 
sidered judgment that lack of reading skill is often a contributing cause * 
of delinquency if not the major one. 

Not all retarded readers turn to misbehavior, of course. Many strug- 
gle along against overwhelming odds without obvious outward con- 
flicts, but deeply marked with the discouragements and frustrations to 
which they are regularly subjected. 

The fact that serious reading deficiencies are quite numerous in the 
upper elementary grades and that they persist in large numbers 
through the high-school years and even into the colleges is no new dis- 
covery. For a quarter of a century the reports of survey after survey 
have called attention to it. Typical of such findings are those recently 
announced in New York City where 104,000 of the 867,000 pupils tested 
were retarded one year or more in reading skills—more than one of 
every ten. 


CORRECTIVE WorK Too OrTEN LACKING 


To know in a general way that many pupils are handicapped by poor 
reading skills is one thing. To do something about it in one’s own 
classes is quite another. With certain notable exceptions the teachers 
of high-school and college classes usually proceed as if reading were a 
finite skill—as if boys and girls can or cannot read, and that therefore 
their pupils can read. Viewed in that light, teachers of older pupils 
have no further responsibility in the matter; the pupils can read, no 
matter how well or how poorly! In other words, far too many teachers 
of older pupils entirely ignore the reading problem, or give it only the 
most scant and superficial attention. 

Many reasons could be cited for this neglect. Usually it is not due to 
the fact that teachers are unconcerned about the progress of their 
pupils or are indifferent to pupil difficulties. Far more often the neglect 
stems from inability to spot the reading difficulties, to determine their 
specific nature and causes, and to establish a program that will success- 
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fully eliminate them. Basic to any effective program of corrective read- 
ing is a method of prompt identification of the handicapped reader and 
ways of finding out, quite specifically, the nature and probable causes 
of his difficulties. 


THE TEACHER’S NEEDS FOR SATISFACTORY READING TESTS 


Prompt knowledge of the basic reading skills of the pupils, on which 
their further learning so largely depends, is essential to effective teach- 
ing and to the kind of guidance that results in economy of time on the 
part of the learner. Usually it comes too slowly through the informal 
observations growing out of daily contacts with pupils, even in the 
case of experienced and highly capable teachers. Delay means dis- 
couragement and, often, the development of pupil attitudes that inter- 
fere with future learning. 

Informal observation often leads, too, to wrong conclusions, such as, 
that a certain pupil’s difficulty is lack of intelligence or limited ex- 
periences when, in reality, some type of reading handicap is chiefly at 
fault. 

Another fact which is often overlooked is that accurate appraisal of 
reading skills is needed in the case of pupils who are superior readers 
scarcely less than in the case of the handicapped. Otherwise such stu- 
dents may waste valuable time and develop habits of careless, super- 
ficial work. If their special skills are known, however, suitable provision 
can be made for supplementary enrichment experiences. 


MEASUREMENT TECHNICS ARE IMPROVING 


Reading tests, the same as those in other fields, have reached their 
present stage of development through many years of experimentation 
and refinement. A significant gap left by those heretofore available 
for older pupils has been their limited value as diagnostic instruments. 
This is a gap which must, and will, be closed. It is one of many improve- 
ments in reading tests which still can be confidently expected. 

Recognizing the need for more diagnostic measures, the Committee 
on Diagnostic Reading Tests came into existence about three years ago. 
Since that time, it has been working on a battery of new diagnostic 
tests and on a related general survey test of reading skills. These tests 
are designed primarily for use in high-school classes, but sometimes 
can be used to advantage with junior high-school pupils and with 
college students.! The survey section, in two comparable forms, has 





2 Members of the Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests, a nonprofit educa- 
tional corporation, are: Frances Aralind Triggs, chairman; Robert M. Baer; 
Ivan A. Booker; Daniel D. Feder; Constance M. McCullough; A. Eason Monroe; 
George D. Spache; and Arthur E. Traxler. 
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been available for several months. The diagnostic battery is now ap- 
proaching completion, and it is expected that all parts will be available 
for distribution by July 1948.2 The work of this group is cited as one 
example of what is being done to improve. reading tests and, thus, to 
provide teachers with the means of prompt and accurate measures of 
specific reading skills. 


IDENTIFYING THE ATYPICAL READER 


Teachers who wish quickly to learn how well their students read 
will select and administer some kind of general survey test of reading 
achievement. Any valid survey test should help to locate: (a) the 
seriously retarded readers, (b) the group with average or normal read- 
ing skills, and (c) those whose ability to read is distinctly superior. 
Such a quick overview locates those most in need of further testing and 
diagnosis—groups “a” and “c.” If the survey test is to some extent 
diagnostic, it is all the more helpful. 


IMPORTANT AREAS OF DIAGNOSIS 


Numerous types of measurement are possible for those whose read- 
ing skills deviate widely from the normal, especially in a reading clinic 
where special equipment and a highly trained staff are available. But 
what of the ordinary teacher in a typical American classroom? What 
are the most practical, available procedures which he can follow? 

In general, irrespective of the tests that are selected, the teacher will 
want to measure three phases of reading: rate of silent reading, the 
pupil’s vocabulary, and his power of comprehension. These, however, 
can be measured in a number of ways, some of which: are more mean- 
ingful in diagnosis than others. The recently developed Diagnostic 
Reading Tests, to which reference has already been made, include 
measures of: (a) specialized vocabulary in selected fields, (b) 
paragraph comprehension—the identification of main ideas and sup- 
porting details, and evaluation of the relative importance of details, 
(c) comprehension when reading silently as compared with under- 
standing of the same material when it is read to the pupil orally, (d) 
variation in rates of reading on different types of materials, (e) ability 
of the pupil to vary his rate of reading according to purpose, (f) skill in 
word recognition as demonstrated through the oral reading of graded 
paragraphs, and (g) ability to attack unfamiliar words. Knowledge of 
how well- or how poorly-developed the pupil’s reading abilities are in 


* These tests, published by the Committee, can be obtained from the Educa- 
tional Records Bureau, 437 West 59th Street, New York 19, New York. 
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these rather specific areas certainly gives the teacher a much sounder 
basis for guidance and remedial teaching than usually has been avail- 
able. 


INSTRUCTION GEARED TO INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


Measurement, obviously, is merely a first step—never an end in it- 
self. It is useful only to the extent that it is followed by adaptations in 
instruction that are appropriate to the needs discovered. Materials must 
be selected which, in vocabulary, sentence structure, and thought con- 
tent, are at the reading levels of the various pupils. Classroom activ- 
ities and experiences must be chosen according to pupil need—different 
ones for different levels of achievement. Special guidance and help will 
be given to the different pupils, some with how to read more rapidly, 
some with vocabulary building, some with problems of comprehension, 
and so on. When, in ways such as these, a significant proportion of the 
nation’s high-school and college teachers begin to feel and to discharge 
their responsibility as teachers of reading and directors of study habits, 
new and higher levels of achievement will be quickly attained. 











A CLINICAL APPROACH TO THE GUIDANCE 
OF THE SUPERIOR ADULT 





JAMES F. T. BUGENTAL 
The Psychological Clinic 
Ohio State University 





INTRODUCTION 


The educational and vocational guidance of the superior adult pre- 
sents the counselor with problems in many ways quite distinct from 
those he encounters in working with counselees of more nearly average 
endowment. This distinction comes about as a result of the operation 
of a number of factors, among which may be listed: 

(1) The usual tests and measurements do not rest on normative 
populations which provide adequate differentiations at the superior 
level. 

(2) As a corollary, the range of generally appropriate objectives 
cannot be validly narrowed by reference to test scores. 

(3) The counselee usually presents a wide range of interests, many 
of which he sees as having possible vocational significance. 

(4) The counselee in many instances has never had to develop 
efficient study and work habits. 

(5) Standardization of occupations at professional, technical and 
managerial levels has progressed but little; thus reliable information of 
other than a general (and frequently proselyting) type is unavailable. 

This list is not meant to be inclusive; indeed, every experienced 
counselor will be able to add particulars. However, the list serves to 
indicate that the problems involved in counseling the superior adult 
are not confined to any ane phase of the guidance process but 
are present in all. 

Faced with the dilemma of either returning after exhausting inter- 
viewing and counseling and testing to the point at which the counselee 
“came in” or of employing a few, relatively superficial leads to bring 
about a choice, the conscientious counselor finds himself dissatisfied 


Note: Grateful acknowledgment is made to Dr. Frank M. Fletcher, Director 
of the Occupational Opportunities Service, Ohio State University, and to Dr. 
Joseph E. Moore, Director of the Veterans Administration Guidance Center, 
Georgia School of Technology, for suggestions and advice in the development 
of the point of view presented here. However, the responsibility for the present 
expression of these ideas remains the present author’s. (The present paper isa 
revision and extension of a discussion originally presented in the Scratchpad of 
the Occupational. Opportunities Service, Ohio State University). 
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with either alternative. In the first instance, interview and tests 
demonstrate that the counselee might give consideration to a broad 
range of possibilities, and the counselee is already doing just that; in 
fact, it is frequently for this reason that he seeks guidance. In the 
second instance, the counselor becomes aware that he is emphasizing 
a score from an interest inventory, part-time job, or a particularly 
liked high school course far beyond the validity or reliability inherent 
in the item. It was a situation such as this that caused one counselor 
to remark, “I have the most fun with the bright boys, but they give 
me my worst attacks of guilt feelings.” 

The case of H.C. is perhaps somewhat extreme, but it will demon- 
strate the expectancies with which some subjects come for guidance: 
H.C.: 27 years old, male, single. Graduated from a state university 
with A.B. in chemistry in 1942. Worked for a large war firm in in- 
creasingly responsible industrial chemical positions, 1942-46. Com- 
pleted one year of graduate study with grades averaging between “A” 
and “B” 1946-47. H.C. comes for guidance to determine for which area 
of inorganic chemistry he is innately best suited! 

Can guidance offer such counselees genuine, objectively-based as- 
sistance? Can the dilemma of the guilt-stricken counselor be resolved? 
It is suggested here that a restatement of the goals of the counseling 
process can do much to answer both of these questions affirmatively. 
It is further argued that this restatement must include a conscious 
reorientation of both the counselor’s and the counselee’s roles with a 
specific structuring to the.counselee to this effect. It will be the pur- 
pose of this paper to develop this view. 


A DIFFERENT ORIENTATION FOR GUIDANCE 


It is probably an oversimplification of the usual guidance process to 
consider it a matter of matching the counselee’s qualifications with job 
requirements, but something akin to this is the core of the guidance of 
most counselees. The counselor’s task is to make a thorough canvass 
of the counselee by means of interview and tests, to arrive at a sum- 
mary “profile” of strengths and weaknesses, and then to make a parallel 
canvass of points of satisfactory correspondence between this profile 
and opportunities in the occupational world. 

In the view of this paper, such a course is inappropriate in the case 
of the superior adult. To so approach such a case is to be blind to the 
obviously predictable end-products which will show the counselee 
capable of qualifying for an impossibly large number of occupations, 
granted only the economic means and adequate motivation. 
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“Tasks” for a reoriented guidance. A more adequate approach, it 
would seem, would involve the following basic “tasks”: 

1. Making certain of the counselee’s general superiority and im- 
parting this information to him in a constructive manner. 

2. Structuring the guidance process for the counselee so that he 
will not expect from it a specific product in the form of a particular 
job recommendation; inviting his participation in a differently 
oriented guidance procedure, and instructing him as to his “role.” 

3. Cooperating with the counselee in a survey of the following 
points (employing tests insofar as may be possible): 

a. the history of vocational aspirations; how they originated, 
what was done about them, why they were dropped. 

b. any evidences for patterns of likes and dislikes in previous 
experiences of all types. 

c. values consistently demonstrated as being of controlling signi- 
ficance (e.g., were choices made on the basis of financial, con- 
sideration, prestige, or other gains?). 

d. indications of emotional development and adjustment status. 

e. demonstrations of the presence or absence of good work 
habits and attitudes. . 

f. pressures now operating or anticipated. 

g. opportunities available or potential. 

h. extent and depth of occupational information; how obtained, 
how tied in with affective tone. 

4. Developing with the counselee a program designed to lead to- 
ward improvement of remediable inadequacies disclosed in the 
survey outlined. 

5. Guiding counselee in survey reading designed to expand his 
occupational horizons. 

It will be apparent that the present discussion describes a more 
time-consuming process and calls for more professionally trained coun- 
selors than is the case in routine guidance. The reader will not need 
to be reminded, however, that the adequate guidance of the superior 
adult is readily demonstrable social economy. 

Determining superiority. In part, the first task listed above is that 
of recognizing the counselee for whom the guidance process here de- 
scribed is appropriate. Such a counselee will usually be a high school 
graduate and. will earn a scholastic aptitude score above the third 
quartile point of the college population. Frequently he will have vague, 
professiona! aspirations or a vocational goal chosen for relatively 
superficial reasons (e.g., grandfather was a doctor; law sounds good 
because he likes to argue, etc.). 
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Although a score above the 75th percentile on the Ohio State Psych- 
ological Examination or the American Council Examination for College 
Freshmen is an important indication, such a score may not in itself be 
adequate evidence. Corroboration may well be obtained from several 
of the following’: previous scholastic record, level of interests and 
aspirations, family background, type of and success in social and re- 
creational activities, and related test scores (e.g., vocabulary, reading, 
etc.). 

Structuring. Once the fact of superiority is established, it is nec- 
essary to make certain of the counselee’s constructive understanding of 
this. The advisability of informing a person of his “I.Q.”—a much 
debated topic—is not in question here. The counselee needs qualitative 
rather than quantitative information. This may include the following 
points: (a) that he has a better than average chance of being successful 
in college study, (b) that college training will probably be the most 
appropriate method of vocational preparation, (c) that the differences 
among college curricula and among professional fields cannot be re- 
solved for an individual through the available tests of capacities (in 
other words, that the counselee is not inherently destined to be suc- 
cessful as a lawyer but unsuccessful as an editor), (d) that other fac- 
tors are of significance in determining the chances of success and good 
adjustment in various occupations, (e) that investigation of these other 
factors will only partially rest on the use of tests, (f) that the investiga- 
tion will require much more of the counselee’s active participation, and 
(g) that the end-product of such guidance will not be a specific voca- 
tional goal, but an indication of the general area of training and work 
which seems to offer the greatest accord with what is learned about the 
counselee. 

It will be noted that the presentation to the counselee of the informa- 
tion about his superior capacity is made to lead directly into a dis- 
cussion of the immediate, applied significance of that superiority. This 
has values from the standpoint of mental hygiene and from that of 
challenging the counselee to real participation in the guidance process. 

After this structuring has been made, it is desirable to give the 
counselee an opportunity to “react” to it and to decide whether or not 
he desires to continue under the conditions outlined. The basis of the 
guidance process is so dependent upon full co-operation by the coun- 
selee that it is important to assure his awareness of this. An overt 





* It is not argued that all or any of these are invariable indices of superiority, 
but their consistent positive correlations with mental capacity have been 
repeatedly demonstrated. 
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declaration by the counselee that he wants such guidance is usually 
desirable. 

The reaction taken by the counselee in the case cited below is not a 
usual one, but the case serves to demonstrate the freedom of choice 
allowed the counselee. 

G.R.: 18 years old, male, single. High school graduate, now en- 
rolled in the pre-dental curriculum and earning moderately superior 
grades. Father is a lawyer; mother formerly a school] teacher. G.R. 
earned a total score at the 82nd percentile on the Ohio State Psych- 
ological Examination. After the structuring had been made, he asked, 
“You mean that you haven’t any tests that will tell me whether I 
should be a dentist or switch to medicine?” The counselor said this 
was pretty much the case. “Well, what about law?” The counselor 
said that certain of the skills necessary for law might be measured but 
that no direct comparison with the skills for dentistry or medicine 
was possible, and that in any case measurement would be more of the 
learned aspects than of anything “inborn” which might favor one field 
over another. 

The counselee then asked, “Are there tests like I want someplace 
else?” The counselor assured him that to his knowledge none existed 
and went on to review his previous explanation about the difference 
between innate capacities and tested proficiencies and concluded that 
it was probable that there were no innate gifts for particular profes- 
sions. 

G.R. commented, “Well, in that case I don’t need to waste time tak- 
ing tests, because I can learn what I need for any.of them.” He thanked 
the counselor and took his leave, terminating guidance at this point. 

Instructing counselee. If the counselee decides to continue with 
guidance in terms of the structuring made to him, he should be given 
an overview of the process and instructed in his role. To overview may 
well include telling the counselee that (a) a survey of his personal 
history will be made (if a survey has already been made, it must be 
reviewed with the orientation here being described), (b) attention will 
be particularly given to aspects of the counselee’s experience toward 
which he has had consistent positive or negative “reactions,” (c) con- 
sideration will also be taken of opportunities which may be available 
to him or pressures which are operating on him, (d) it is his task to 
give not only factual answers to questions but to supplement these 
with additional details of information and attitudes, and (e) only as he 
is able to “step outside himself” and objectively report both favorably 
and unfavorably upon himself can guidance prove maximally success- 
ful. 
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Personal survey. The personal history survey should then be made. 
No particular method of conducting this survey has been found to be 
uniformly superior. With some counselees a sequence based on life 
areas (e.g., school, work, etc.) is effective; with others a chronological 
review proves best. Whatever the approach, the counselor should keep 
in mind the eight points listed under the third “task” for this reoriented 
guidance (above). It is probably not well to let the counselee examine 
this list since it is likely to cause some selection, whether deliberate 
or not, of the material he produces. 

Test selection. After the personal survey has been completed, the 
‘counselor and the counselee should discuss the selection of tests. It is 
basic to the guidance pro¢ess here described that test selection be a 
cooperative project in which the counselor gives the counselee informa- 
tion about the tests, and both agree on those to be taken. One approach 
to this has been well described by Bordin and Bixler [3]. A helpful 
device is to explain to the counselee that the tests are in effect means 
of expanding his bases for comparisons of himself with others. Like- 
wise, grouping tests into a small number of categories is an aid (e.g., 
“There are four aspects about which the tests can give us information: 
general ability, interests, personality or adjustment, and special knowl- 
edges or skills.”). Each of these aspects is considered in turn with the 
counselee and such further subdivisions are made as will help him to 
retain a usable perspective of the measurements available. 

Next the counselor must consciously attempt to build test rapport. 
This will involve an explanation in general terms of the nature and 
conditions of each test selected (e.g., “This is a comparison of your 
likes and dislikes for various types of activities with those of a large 
number of other people; it is untimed, but your first impressions will 
usually be what is wanted; there are no right or wrong answers.”). 

Similarly the counselor should be sensitive to nervousness or to 
negative attitudes on the part of the counselee. Where there are evi- 
dences of such reactions, reassurance is sometimes effective, as may 
be a statement of the protections given to the test scores. If the coun- 
selor is truly able to use non-directive techniques [51, recognition and 
reflection of feelings is often successful. The alert counselor will not be 
unaware of the broader significances of the counselee’s emotional re- 
sponse to the tests. 

Analysis of history. Prior to the counselee’s return from testing, 
the counselor will want to survey or analyze the former’s perconal 
history. The purpose of this analysis is to develop evidence uvon 
which to base tentative conclusions regarding the points under the 
third “task” above. There is no simple or mechanical method of con- 
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ducting this analysis. It calls for the best professional skill and knowl- 
edge the counselor may have. The following suggestions may be help- 
ful in indicating a line of approach to the problem. These are phrased 
as questions since this form has been found helpful as a spur to con- 
ciseness of conclusions. It is not to be expected, however, that clear- 
cut, definitive answers to each question can be stated for every coun- 
selee. 
I. What does the personal history survey demonstrate to be the 
counselee’s most consistent trends with respect to.... 
A. Vocational aspirations. 
B. Affective responses. 
C. Value judgments. 
D. Emotional adjustment and maturity. 
E. Work habits and attitudes. 
II. What is the counselee’s present status in terms of .... 
A. Pressures now operating or anticipated. 
B. Opportunities available or potential. 
C. Extent and depth of occupational information. 
III. Where has the counselee most consistently found his satisfactions? 
In dealing with .... 
A. Persons 
selling, persuading, rendering service; cooperatively, 
supervising. 
B. Ideas 
verbal, numerical, mechanical; abstract or concrete. 
C. Things 
mechanical (e.g., repairing automobiles); materials (cabin- 
etmaking) ; tangible products (hardware sales) ; intangible 
products (stocks and bonds). 
D. Processes 
routine or varied; assembly-line or craftsman. 
IV. From what has counselee apparently secured these satisfactions? 
From .... 
A. Rewards 
salary, commission, bonuses, promotions; awards or other 
recognitions (e.g., publicity). 
B. Associates 
smooth team activity, “know-how” of coworkers, extra- 
work relationships. 
C. Supervision 
given or received; administrative or procedural. 
D. Responsibilities 
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financial, personnel, material, processing, or technical (e.g., 
legal or contractual). 

E. Opportunities for initiative ; 
verbal, numerical, mechanical or other; financial, personnel, 
material, processing or technical. 

This list may be employed to determine consistent patterns through 
the counselee’s experience from which, with the supplementation of 
test scores, it should be possible to develop one or more generalized de- 
scriptions of the occupational areas toward which the counselee tends. 
Careful analysis should result in the reduction of possible choices to 
three to six areas that may often be best represented by university de- 
partments [4] or the “two-digit” groupings of Part IV of the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles [6]. This is the lead for the next step in guiding 
the counselee in expanding his fund of occupational information. 

Test interpretation. The analysis described above is made usually 
while the counselee is taking tests; therefore upon his return time 
must be devoted to providing him with a complete report of the test 
results. It will be recognized that the counseling process here de- 
scribed is a co-operative venture. If the counselee receives the impres- 
sion that he is being told only as much about the tests as the counselor 
feels is “good for him,” the co-operative basis of guidance is seriously 
disturbed. The Bixlers [6] have presented a careful consideration of 
test interpretation which demonstrates the significant dynamics in- 
volved in this process. The procedure outlined in the following para- 
graph has also been found to be effective. 

First, the counselee is given an opportunity to express his reactions 
to the tests. This seems to “clear the air” for the counselee and to 
provide the counselor with an informative behavior sample. Again, if 
well used, non-directive responses can be very successful at this point. 
Secondly, the counselor should explain the test findings in general 
terms. This seems to be most satisfactorily accomplished if each test is 
considered in turn and the counselor follows a sequence something like 
the following: (a) restating the purpose of the test while holding the 
blank the counselee used, (b) recalling the task set by the test, (c) 
generally citing the normative group, (d) indicating the counselee’s 
relative position, and (e) allowing the counselee to express his reaction 
to the results. Another article by the Bixlers discusses important 
aspects of allowing the counselee this opportunity to express his feel- 
ings about the test products [1]. 

An example of the procedure outlined when used with Kuder Pre- 
ference Record may be given. The counselee was H.C., whose back- 
ground has already been briefly sketched. 
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“This (holding up the answer sheet) was the one in which you were 
asked to choose that one of three activities which you would enjoy 
most and that one which you would least enjoy. (Counselee nods.) As 
you recall, you were asked to disregard entirely how much you knew 
about the various choices or what your opportunities to do them might 
be. You were to decide only on the basis of whether you would like to 
do those things. Well, on this one your choices were compared with 
those of a large number of other people from all types of occupations. 
What we are interested in are those areas in which you showed a 
greater number of preferances than did the average of those other 
people. Now here’s a sort of graph (presenting the profile form) of 
those comparisons. You see you’re quite a bit higher on the computa- 
tional—that means using numbers in a variety of ways—and on the 
scientific. And here’s another high one in the musical area. The rest are 
around the average. Don’t give too much concern to the low ones since 
they are artificially pushed down by your favoring of the high ones 
(the Kuder being a closed scale). How do you feel about it?” 

The counselee answered, “No, I think that’s just about right. I’ve 
always liked music but I figured it’d be better to make my living some 
other way and take care of the music in my spare time. Music’s so 
unsure, you know. And I’m kind of surprised the literary is so low. I 
read all the time.” (Literary was at the 60th percentile.) 

Counselor: “You don’t think that’s exactly right?” 

Counselee: “Well, no. I suppose that it’s okay, but I like to read so 
much that....” 

Counselor: “What do you particularly like to read?” 

Counselee: “Oh, most everything. This new Illustrated Science 
Monthly is particularly .... wait a minute. This probably shows how 
I’d like to be a writer not how I like to read. Is that right?” 

Counselor: “Yes, that’s probably nearer to it.” 

Synthesis of guidance. After the tests have been reviewed and the 
counselor feels the counselee has a general overview of the psycho- 
metric products, the process of assembling and integrating the various 
lines of evidence must follow. It is probably most satisfactory to make 
this organization around the analysis of the personal historv which the 
counselor has made. Here a procedure similar to that employed in 
test interpretation works well. The various consistent lines found 
running consistently through the history are pointed out one at a 
time. The evidence supporting each and the possible contraindications 
are reviewed. The counselee is constantly encouraged to contribute his 
reactions or disagreements and these are thoroughlv aired. In this way 
erroneous leads may be recognized and discarded, and the counselee 
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gains a feeling of responsibility for the guidance products. 

Finally, the counselee should be helped to formulate plans for con- 
tinuing his occupational deliberations after the end of guidance and 
for embarking on training appropriate to the areas worked out during 
guidance. In most cases consideration will need to be given to each of 
the following: (a) provisions for an exploratory period, (b) continuing 
development of the range and depth of occupational information, (c) 
consideration of supplementary experience (e.g., summer jobs), (d) 
setting a tentative deadline for a more definite vocational choice (e.g., 
end of sophomore year). In this last regard, the counselee should be 
aware that there is no one choice which is alone satisfactory for him, 
that all of the questions still in his mind will not automatically resolve 
themselves by the “deadline,” but that a definite decision will “pay- 
off” in terms of motivation and purpose. 


The adjustment variable. The preceding discussion has been * 
phrased largely in terms of educational and vocational considerations 
in which the personality or adjustment aspects were not considered. 
To that extent it has been artificial; meaningful guidance must give 
full consideration to adjustment. However, the adequate discussion of 
the topic as related to guidance is beyond the scope of the present pa- 
per. It will have to suffice here to urge strongly that no guidance 
program with any individual, superior or not, can be psychologically 
complete until the counselee’s adjustment has been fully investigated 
and the significance of the findings brought to bear on the decisions 
made and the program planned. As Rogers [6] has pointed out, many 
persons seek vocational guidance as a substitute for the more funda- 
mental counseling which they truly need. H.C., whose case has already 
been referred to, is an excellent example of this. Careful interviewing 
disclosed that the three points of most concern to him were anxiety as 
to whether he actually had the ability to take a doctor’s degree, a need 
for help in revising and improving his inefficient study habits, and a 
fear that he should be “psychoanalyzed” because of disturbances in his 
personal adjustment. None of these three points is within the strictly 
defined scope of vocational guidance; each is of profound significance 
to any guidance attempted. Covner [4] has presented a helpful dis- 
cussion of this problem. 


An ILLUSTRATIVE CASE SUMMARY 


A summary of the notes from a case counseled along the lines which 
have just been described may prove helpful in understanding the 
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actual operation of the pan and in gamed tie the need for a flexible 
use of the method. 

History. N.M.: 21 years old, male, single. One previous year of col- 
lege with indifferent grades and engineering major. Two years in 
army, rank of corporal, assigned as assistant squad leader in an in- 
fantry company. Overseas 15 months, no hospitalization; discharged 
on points. Comes for guidance because, “I’ve always been crazy about 
planes and flying and I thought I ought to be an aeronautical engineer. 
Now, if I keep on like I have been I'll be flunked out. I don’t know 
what’s the matter with me. I just can’t seem to concentrate on my 
studies, and I can’t seem to get interested in my courses.” 

On the Ohio State Psychological Examination, N.M. earns a score at 
the 100th percentile. His subscore for the reading portion is the same. 
He scored at the 98th percentile on the Engineering and Physical 
Science Aptitude battery. 

The history is that of a second generation immigrant family situa- 
tion. The father came to this country at an early age and, although 
originally without funds, now owns and operates a small retail concern 
in a town of 40,000. N.M. has had a “flying bug” since junior high school 
days and is now taking private pilot instruction. Not liking mathe- 
matics or physics in high school, he nevertheless was graduated with 
a “B” average. He participated in no organized sports or formal extra- 
curricular activities except a science club. 

Analysis. (Within the limits of the present paper it is impossible 
to describe in detail the analysis of the history and the various evi- 
dences upon which the conclusions reached were based. Instead, the 
most significant of these conclusions are stated below.) Vocational 
aspirations have centered around aviation, gradually changing from 
flying itself to the professional and administrative aspects of the field. 
Choices appear to have been made in terms of an idealization of 
“science” which was fed by boys’ books glamorizing scientific workers. . 
Emotional maturation is irregular and particularly deficient in terms 
of autocriticism. The primary interest area is that of “Ideas,” generally 
of an abstract type (best grades and most satisfaction reported as being 
in the theoretical aspects of science courses as opposed to laboratory 
and shop courses). A secondary line of satisfaction appears to be in 
intangible things. The satisfactions, counselee agrees, which have 
been most consistent have arisen when he has had opportunities to 
work out problems for himself. While N.M. has found great satisfac- 
tion in his present course in flying, this does not appear to arise from a 
general area of interest in skilled manipulatory activities which might 
include driving an automobile or operating machine shop equipment. 
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N.M.’s opportunity to finish college is good because of the assistance 
of the “G.I. Bill.” He believes that his father would support him in an 
attempt to go on to graduate school if his grades were satisfactory and 
his plans made such a move desirable. His mother had wanted him 
to be a pastor, but she seems to have accepted his lack of interest in 
this. His father has urged no specific vocation on N.M. but has repeat- 
edly indicated that he hoped his son would be a “professional man.” 
N.M. does not plan to marry in the near future and does not date 
regularly with anyone. Contacts of possible vocational value are 
limited to the small merchants of his father’s acquaintance. N.M. feels 
he is free to reside wherever the best opportunities may be available. 

Psychometrics. N.M.’s test scores are summarized below: (Scores 
are in terms of percentiles except for those earned on the Study of 
Values, where they are in raw score points.) 


Bennett, Mechanical Comprehension, BB 


ee ead 71 
U.S.A.F.I1., G.E.D., social studies ... Ex . 68 
natural sciences 97 

Kuder Preference Record, mechanical 50 
computational kd ens 

scientific : ; 30 

persuasive 30 

artistic + 80 

literary 75 

musical 80 

social service 55 

clerical Rae heer 

Allport-Vernon, Study of Values, theoretical ......... 35 
economic ...........23 

aesthetic Seer: 

I i he a 29 

political ee 

EEN 22 


Counseling. N.M. was originally somewhat reluctant to accept the 
counselor’s structuring of the guidance process. He gave superficial 
acceptance to an explanation of the type suggested earlier in this pa- 
per, but then added, “I’m kind of puzzled just what I ought to do. IfI 
could just find the right thing, I don’t think I’d have to drive myself to 
study. I ought to like to study, shouldn’t I?” 

Counselor: “As I get it, you want to find a major that will be so in- 
teresting that you won’t have to force yourself. Is that right?” 

N.M.: “Yeah, there should be some field I’m just naturally suited 
for. If I could find it, then I’d be able to really study on it.” 
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The counselor again reviewed the probably non-existence of in- 
herited aptitudes for any one particular field, pointed out to N.M. that 
he had had nearly three years’ interruption of all academic activity and 
study habits, and suggested that it was possible that the counselee had 
not had to study very hard in high school. The counselee recognized 
these points somewhat more satisfactorily and asked, “Well, does that 
mean that I just keep driving myself to it, like I have been? I don’t 
think I’ll get enough grades to stay in school that way. I hoped you 
could tell me what course I could do better in.” 


Counselor: “You would like it if I could tell you to take such and 
such a major, and that it would prove so interesting you wouldn’t have 
to force yourself anymore. 


N.M.: “Yeah, that’s it. But from what you say....” 

Counselor: “It looks like there isn’t any such major.” 

N.M.: “You know, that’s what I’ve been afraid of all along.” 

Counselor: “You've had the feeling that....” 

N.M.: “....that in any field, I’d find that I just didn’t know how 
to study.” 

Counselor: “So that now it looks like it isn’t just a question of 
finding a new major?” 

N.M.: “I guess not, but I think I’m in the wrong field anyway. They 
spend so much time on stuff I’m not interested in. Is there anything 
that you or the tests can do?” 

The counselor then outlined the guidance program here beirig de- 
scribed and asked N.M..to think it over and decide if he wanted this 
.type of help. N.M. made one further attempt, “You mean that there 
aren’t any tests that I can take that will tell me what I ought to do?” 

Counselor: “That’s about it. There are tests that will tell you more 
about yourself and how you stand with others. Some of the tests will 
even indicate where you are not likely to be successful, but none of 
them will say which field is the right one for you.” 

N.M.: “Well, let’s give this other business a try. I sure need all the 
help I can get anyway.” 

The personal survey, test products, and analysis of the history have 
already been reported. N.M. commented briefly on the various tests as 
they were interpreted to him and summarized his reactions in approxi- 
mately these terms, “It’s no wonder I don’t like engineering, is it? But 
what can I do in art or music or literature? Does it mean that I’d be 
pretty good in those things?” 

Counselor: “No, it doesn’t mean that. If you’ll remember, this is the 
test that was measuring how many things you’d like to do in various 
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areas as compared with other people. You might very much like to do 
some of those things and have no ability at all to do them.” 

‘N.M.: “Yeah, I see. Well, I don’t think I could do that kind of work 
anyway. I’m sure surprised the ‘scientific’ score is so low. I’ve always 
been crazy about science.” 

The counselor pointed out that N.M. was not currently doing well 
in or enjoying his science courses. N.M. replied, “It’s the way they 
teach it over there. I’m not interested in all the things they go into. 
I like the theoretical part behind it better.” 

Counselor: “That would agree with what this test showed [Study of 
Values]. It indicates that you are highest in ‘theoretical’ appreciations 
and quite low in ‘economic’. That means in the applied or practical 
aspects.” 

N.M.: “That’s sure right. I’d go broke in a week in business.” 

Since the counselee remained uncertain as to the course of action he 
wanted to take, he was introduced to the library of occupational in- 
formation and guided in reading on the engineering and on other 
scientific occupations. He returned to the counselor after about a 
week in which he had read for approximately five hours. He now had 
a list of about a dozen occupations that “sounded good.” These are 
represented by geologist, physicist, metallurgist, etc. 

Counselor: “You still feel that some form of science will be the 
best bet for you?” 

‘N.M.: “Yeah, don’t you? I couldn’t be an artist or musician. And I 
like this stuff if I can do it my own way. Since it’s up to me to make 
myself study, I’d rather do it where I’ll come nearest to being really 
interested.” 

Some time was spent in comparing the various occupations on the 
counselee’s list with the psychometric products and the personal his- 
tory analysis. Eventually the following course of action was decided 
upon: (1) the counselee would transfer from the engineering to the 
arts college, (2) he would take a rather broad exploratory course 
through the sophomore year, (3) he would continue to use the library 
of occupational information to increase his knowledge of the fields in 
which he was interested, (4) he would attempt to schedule courses in 
the various areas of his list of occupations in order to “get the feel” of 
studying those subjects, (5) he would plan to make a more definite 
choice before beginning his junior year. 

The counselor then reviewed with N.M. the bases underlying these 
decisions, pointing out that even for the subjects which the counselee 
liked best he would need to force himself to study at times. Some time 
was devoted to study habits-counseling also. 
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N.M. expressed satisfaction with the guidance he had received. His 
only two regrets, he said, were dropping his aeronautical engineering 
course which included flying instruction and not finding a course of 
study which would provide spontaneous motivation to study. How- 
ever, he expressed these somewhat ruefully and indicated that he rec- 
ognized their lack of pertinence to his situation. 


SUMMARY 


The educational and vocational guidance of the superior adult has 
been described as presenting problems distinct from those encountered 
in working with counselees of more average endowment. It has been 
suggested that this difference in problems makes necessary a reorienta- 
tion of the guidance process with a change in the “roles” of both the 
counselee and the counselor. A method of carrying out such a re- 
oriented guidance has been described and illustrated from actual cases. 
The necessity for the counselee’s constant participation has been em- 
phasized. 
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In our modern transitional age we find it important to know not only 
how we act, but why we act as we do. Our emergence from the fron- 
tier state into the highly complex order of the age of technology re- 
quires the deepest understanding of our generic rise with its accom- 
panying problems. 

The frontier society required little that it could not of itself produce, 
but with the coming of improved communications, big business, 
specialism and professionalism, social and economic interdependence 
becomes not alone desirable, but inescapable. In spite of war, famine, 
and politics the world has moved out of the backwoods of isolationism 
into a new era where cooperation is the order of the day, and where 
international intercourse is the only basis for progress and improve- 
ment. By an unbiased appraisal alone of WHY we stand at the point 
where we today find ourselves can we hope to interpret, with any 
degree of accuracy, the complex world in which we live. 

In spite of the rapid advance of technology and the growth of inter- 
nationalism, no recognizable world culture has yet appeared. We are 
still pretty much the products of a somewhat local culture, which has 
conditioned our beliefs, ideals, standards, principles and loyalties. 

As an infant feeding at the breast of the mother, man shows little 
evidence of cultural conditioning, except, perhaps, by the way he is 
cared for, or his size, or his coloring, but as he grows and becomes 
aware of his complex environment, he is confronted with the problem 
of choice. It is here that culture begins, outwardly at least, to exert 
its influence. However, even then, man finds that many choices have 
already been made for him. The extent and diversity of choices left 
to his discretion have been largely predetermined. It seems proper, 
then, to say that what man is, or what man becomes, depends to a 
great extent upon the culture from which he springs. This being true, 
it seems that man’s destiny can be controlled only in proportion to the 
extent to which his culture can be controlled by pre-arrangement. 

The culture into which the writer was born is one which, it seems, is 
rapidly leaving the American scene. Not far removed from the pioneer 

era of the middle west, it is one rooted rather firmly in the economic 
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individualism of the freehold farmer, where wealth is measured chief- 
ly in terms of land and the self-contained household is the economic 
unit. 

The locale referred to above is that of the Cumberland mountain 
region in the neighborhood of Cumberland Gap, Tennessee. Large 
farms in this section are few, most landowners holding tracts ranging 
from five to one hundred and fifty acres. Most of this land has been 
handed down from generation to generation dating back even to the 
original settlers who cleared the forests. 

Until the advent of Tennessee Valley Authority the industrialization 
of America had hardly touched this region. Of course, the automobile 
had made inroads and to some extent broadened the scope of the cul- 
ture, but even at that, commercial farming is still on a very small 
scale. Tenant farming is still not uncommon on some of the larger 
farms. 

The families in this section are usually large, and while educational 
opportunity exists, the motivation is somewhat lacking. The law re- 
quires that a child shall attend school until he finishes the eighth grade, 
or until his seventeenth year, whichever occurs first, after which t*e 
only compulsion is that exercised by the parents. Lacking in formal 
education themselves, it is often the case that parents place a great«r 
value upon the child’s productivity at the plow than upon the iu; 
tangible benefits of an education. 

Economically, these families are largely self sufficient, at leas’, in 
their basic needs. They produce their own food. Such things as salt, 
sugar and coffee are available at the store in the nearby village. Cict! - 
ing can also be bought at the village shops. Their needs are simpie, 
their wants not difficult to fulfill. 

The topography of the land makes mechanized farming impractical. 
The size of the farms make such unnecessary. Cash crops are confined 
almost without exception to one product—tobacco—which grows well 
in the hilly, fertile soil. With the extension of federal, state and county 
crop control, scientific farming is just now beginning to take hold. 
Through education and federal crop loans, production is now being 
encouraged—production where needed. These programs, accepted 
slowly at first, are now having a broadening effect upon the rural 
population. 

Community activities are centered about two points—the church and 
the school. The church, in addition to its function as the religious 
agent, is acting also as the social center for both young and old. The 
school sticks pretty much to the business of teaching the rudiments of 
education. 
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If one wishes to pursue his education beyond the eighth grade, he 
has the choice of riding a school bus to the county free school fifteen 
miles away, or driving eight miles into Kentucky to the town high 
school where tuition is high. 

Having been born and reared in a culture such as that indicated 
above, one might think that it would be relatively easy to identify 
beliefs, attitudes, and philosophies arising from the culture, but such 
is not the case. At least it cannot be said that a specific attitude arises 
from a specific cause. It appears, rather, that a specific attitude is the 
manifestation of the overall experience while growing in, or interacting 
with that culture. 

In the setting above related, ideas regarding family and sex are 
deeply rooted in the religious experiences in the community. Sex is 
learned somewhat naturally from observation early in life. The sex 
life of animals could scarcely escape a child in such a setting. This, 
supplemented by the teachings of a religious family, is effective in 
building a helpful respect for the purposes of reproduction, and the 
sanctity of the home. While divorce, for instance, is recognized, it is 
viewed as a serious breach of the moral code, and therefore, unforgiv- 
able. If a man has acted hastily, or unwisely, he is expected to bear his 
cross. He has made a vow, and he is expected to live by it. 

My own ideas on the subject are basically that stated above, but with 
certain modifications, especially regarding divorce. My own belief 
regarding marriage, briefly, is this: That out of the union of man and 
woman grows a great value not alone from the standpoint of perpetua- 
ting the race, but from the richness that comes from companionship, 
sharing, and joint enterprise. It is essential to man’s psychological 
and physiological well being. It is a value tried by the ages and found 
to be good. It is the foundation of civilization. It is the home. 

The race question was not prominent in this culture. The only con- 
tact with it was, for all practical purposes, through the text books in 
the schools. To some this may seem strange but when it is pointed out 
that vast areas of this mountain region are entirely without Negro 
population it is more understandable. You will find a sprinkling of 
color around the small mining towns farther north in Kentucky, but 
this is somewhat isolated from the section in question. It is my belief 
that this lack of racial emphasis has allowed me to approach the ques- 
tion of racial equality with less prejudice and more objectivity than 
is usually expected of a person south of the Mason-Dixon line. I am 
thankful. In defense of the above statement, I should like to point out 
that the opportunity for racial conflict was somewhat limited by nature 
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of the population itself—rural farm folk, with pretty much the same 
background. 

Ideas regarding God, the origin of man, immortality and the Bible 
can be described technically in terms of Judaeo-Christian theism. That 
is to say, they believe somewhat as follows: God—the perfect, all- 
powerful creator of the universe, giver of life and moral law; Man— 
instrumentality of God, divinely conceived in God’s image and there- 
fore immortal, at least in soul; The Bible—moral law, divine revelation 
of God. 

Quite naturally, in such surroundings I came to believe as I was 
taught to believe. There are certain reservations which I now hold, 
and which I am certain resulted from a broader contact with an ever 
widening culture, though I must admit that I came about them reluc- 
tantly. Perhaps I should say the conditioning overcame me. 

As I have said, this culture was based economically in the philosophy 
of the freehold farmer. Wealth was measured in terms of land, most 
property being the soil. In such a system the endeavor to acquire land 
becomes important. With the acquisition of land goes the usual prop- 
erty rights—to use it as he wishes, or say how it shall be used; to share 
it or to exclude it from use. Here we find little questioning of such 
rights. They are widely respected and legally protected. 

In this light, the right to control makes ownership attractive, and 
the business system desirable. It fosters the profit motive, and the 
right of the individual to make the best bargain possible for the goods 
or services he has to offer. There is practically no bar to usury, save 
that of the social stigma which falls to the man who always demands 
excessive returns for his investment. No one desires to be called a 
Shylock. However, the line of demarcation is so indeterminate that 
reasonable and unreasonable returns can be subject to individual in- 
terpretation only. Here the matter becomes a moral problem. 

From this culture, or perhaps in spite of it, I have gleaned the feel- 
ing that success is not a thing measured by the yardstick of wealth, 
but determined by the length and breadth of human service. Perhaps 
that is why the teaching profession has always appealed to me. It 
seems to hold vast possibilities for human betterment. In the environ- 
ment where I grew, there was little choice of occupation. One became 
a farmer by heritage, a preacher by the will of God, and a teacher by 
chance. A teacher is considered a leader. He is looked to for counsel. 
He is worthy of emulation. 

In the matter of ideals, I like to think about them as the directers of 
human destiny much as T. R. McConnell who says concerning them: 
“Ideals can best serve the destiny of man if they are expressions of 
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the lives they direct. We can best distill our ideals out of the welter 
of human experience—victory, defeat, strengths, frailties, self sacrifice 
and selfishness, out of hope, despair, joy, sorrow, work and play, and 
man’s contact with nature. If we want to know about love, justice, 
decency, etc., we will follow man into his daily relationships and try 
to find the meanings therein implied. This brings Truth and Goodness 
down out of the Heavens and sets it firmly upon solid ground, and 
makes for a re-interpretation of the Democratic Ideal.” 


Important new books for the teacher— 
THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC 


By Herbert F. Spitzer, Associate Professor of Education; 
State University of Iowa 
This book will help beginning and experienced teachers in developing un- 
derstanding in the classroom. The author’s method is characterized by the 
creation of situations in which the child may see a reason for learning the 
things he is taught. New facts and processes are introduced through problem 
situations. Teachers will find particularly useful the abundant description 
of actual classroom procedures—36 lessons or parts of lessons. $3.00 


THE TEACHING OF READING IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


By Paul McKee, Director of Elementary Education, 
Colorado State College of Education 
In this entirely new book Dr. McKee explains thoroughly the nature of the 
process of reading; he offers a complete instructional program for each year 
from the kindergarten through the sixth grade; he identifies and proposes 
a method for teaching the “reading-study” skills; he presents a program in 
children’s literature and oral reading. In press. 


—— HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY °",,n2, “°™ ik rrafcisee  — 
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I stepped down from the coach. Four sharp blasts of the whistle 
pierced the silence. The last vestige of civilization forged noisily west- 
ward. I was alone on the platform that seemed to be floating on a 
sea of sand that bent the sun’s rays in a dazzling pattern. Was this the 
ranch country I had romanticized since childhood—the colorful cattle 
country where the cowboys’ eyes were steel biue from gazing into the 
distance? This? 

This village of three hundred odd souls cleft by four religious divis- 
ions? This place of Violent emotions matching severity of storms? This 
cluster of dwellings in which the residence of the banker looks down 
on the shanty of the relief client and the cattleman’s town-home vies 
with the faultless abode of the merchant? This valley where even the 
best of homes has a skeleton in its closet? This isolated sector of hu- 
manity in which the dregs of immorality have settled? This population 
bereft of an intellectual elite? This tiny business center drawing upon 
almost a thousand square miles? This frontier outpost where feuds 
smolder? 

The schoolhouse, on a hill, dominated the landscape. Its bell in the 
morning was a signal for activity in home and shop alike; the evening 
bell heralded the close of day for the town. There I felt the pulse of 
Hereford for nearly a decade. And after I left, tired and tearful, for I 
had given myself unstintingly to these rugged individualists and loved 
the expanse of silence broken only by the jingle of spurs, they said it 
wasn’t the same—personal tensions had remained minimized and in- 
stitutional cleavages had remained alleviated, but the close link with 
the school that had existed during my sojourn was gone. 

What was missing? We eliminated charming, sociable personality 
as a major factor. We agreed that every teacher was not endowed with 
musical ability which she could bestow generously upon churches, 
civic clubs, service organizations, and evenings-at-home, but my con- 
tribution in this area was not considered the deciding factor. My lead- 
ership in religious education activities was considered important in 
unifying the town, but that did not seem to be the continuing factor. 
My participation in civic and service organizations was recognized asa 
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potent element in bringing school and community forces together, but 
even though all teachers may not have been so conscientious about 
being responsible that the school was represented, they do mingle. 
Could it have been my willingness to drive automobiles for old ladies 
who feared driving, to play the piano for funerals and weddings, to 
help at the bazaar, to visit with an air of unhurriedness, to fight dra- 
matically to keep a girl from being taken to reform school, to enjoy 
local customs, to teach a child to play the piano, to give clothing to a 
large family, to assist in establishing a library, or to discuss without 
heat any problem which arose? We agreed that they played a part in 
the scheme, but that there was an additional element. Was it the en- 
larged extracurricular program? No, not altogether. Might it have 
been the attempts at making a community center through women’s 
sports, alumni teams, etc? No, not those alone. Could it have been 
the school newspaper, which had taken so much extra time, that kept 
the public informed? Not exactly. It was something else—something 
subtle—something evidently elusive that had given solidarity to school 
and community alike. 

All of this antedated the day of the public relations expert—and cer- 
tainly the time before his doctrine began to be applied to the public 
school. The concept had scarcely reached isolated Hereford! 

Our quest for the thing that brought the school and people so close 
together for a sustained period of time has ended. Now, in perspective, 
I can analyze the underlying strata of those good relations. I was 
driven to my program by necessity for materials coupled with the 
youthful enthusiasm of an inexperienced teacher. I confess that my 
needs and my aims were immediate rather than far-reaching, though 
I sensed, somehow, the broad educational implications and ‘the de- 
sirability of pleasant and understanding personal and institutional 
relationships in the small isolated community. 

For source material and points of departure, I was spurred to ex- 
plore the valley. It abounds in historical sites, relics, and lore. The 
ranges of hills, the river, the lakes, and soil itself reveal fascinating 
tales. The highway and the railroad had educational possibilities. The 
business houses, power plant, communication facilities, etc., provided 
bases of study. The varied populace could be tapped. 

Vital learning activities resulted. Some activities were carried on in 
class time and some, outside the school day. Some activities were 
shared by other classes; some were individual projects. Some per- 
tained to one subject matter area; others disregarded such bounds and 
interlinked many. Some sprang from the state-prescribed course of 
study; others were themselves points of departure. The pupils gained 
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as by-products appreciation of their community, increased social ad- 
justment, and worthy use of leisure time. 

The schoolroom became a veritable zoo, with an occasional exciting 
escape, for wild life there is varied. Boys interested in trapping studied 
fur-bearing animals first-hand and in books and visited fur houses. 
The hunters concentrated on game birds. The fisherman of the class 
made a study of fish abundant in the river and lakes. A few confined 
their attention to amphibian and reptile life common there. A black 
widow spider led one pupil on an insect search that resulted in moth 
cocoons and a butterfly collection. A bee man made a blackboard talk 
and explained bee raising with a miniature hive. His prestige rose 
several notches. Girls were particularly interested in the flora of the 
region and made pressed collections with annotations. Native flowers 
beautified the room the year around; wild flowers were used on special 
occasions. Autumn coloration, wood samples, seeds, and leaf serrations 
and veins comprised another series of lessons that culminated in plant- 
ing trees on the bare grounds of the schoolhouse. Strange rocks were 
the beginning of a museum and more detailed study of strata and earth 
formation theories. Surveyors for a new road were the source of 
additional information. A rock garden containing rocks from all over 
the United States enlarged the view. Excavations were visited. Here 
were abundant contacts with the public—seeking their help in identify- 
ing a flower or asking their advice about the variety of tree to plant. 
The Four-H Club showed,a film on sheep raising at an opportune time 
during a study of fabrics. A local harness maker secured many samples 
of leather and explained the differences. A father with mechanical 
training answered questions about the principles of engines. One 
father made test plots for the raising of cotton, rice, etc., available. 
Alkali lakes were the starting point for soil tests. An old ranger added 
much to an excursion through a forest reserve. Science? Yes, but 
more. 

Interviews with elderly people, exhibits, and speeches by pioneers 
made the history of the state and westward movement real. Visits to 
old sites were exciting. Election machinery was observed at the polls. 
The future of the ghost towns of the alkali lakes was discussed as the 
national defense program came to the front. Mapping the town with 
the guidance of the Boy Scouts awakened interest among residents. 
A visit to the court house was beneficial. Making a flag panoply and 
hearing talks by immigrants from various nations engendered a feeling 
of world friendship. A survey of religious affiliation or preference 
resulted in comparisons and understandings. A survey of hobbies gave 
excellent training in interviewing and classifying, and the culminating 
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exhibit and talks brought many visitors to the school. Travel talks by 
patrons were eagerly awaited. Souvenirs, costumes, pictures, etc., 
brought by the speaker were invaluable aids in visual education. Tours 
of power station, telephone building, etc., broadened the vocational 
interests of many, who had no idea about any work except that of a 
cowboy, and increased vocabularies immeasurably. The recognition 
of the townsfolk burnished their pride and polished their dignity as 
well as brought reciprocal respect of the school and frequent visits to 
it. Juvenile but genuine sociology. 

The town grouch who criticized all this foolishness was won to the 
cause when he saw mathematics being applied in the railroad yard and 
in the business houses. Children counted boxcars; took automobile 
census; computed basketball mileage, taxes, school expense, payrolls, 


‘ grocers’ stock; used bank forms, post office blanks, and sales slips. The 


Three R’s too? Well, then the school was all right. 

A vast amount of reference material was digested in connection with 
the above activities. Besides the room and school library, the children, 
by arrangement, used private and church libraries. A willingness to 
loan and share grew. The roots of a community library were planted. 
The traveling library of the state was publicized to book-hungry homes. 
Communications in writing as well as by telephoning were part of the 
entire plan, and high standards were required. Creative expression re- 
sulting from varied activity, new interests, and deepened understand- 
ings was encouraged, bound, and kept for visitors to examine. English 
with natural motivation. -Countless specimens of penmanship were 
collected, mounted, and analyzed to improve the legibility of the stu- 
dents’ writing. Compliments were carried home, and a new respect for 
the carefulness of elders and the concept that there are many ways to do 
the same thing resulted. The whole town watched for the next addition 
to the museum or an account of an excursion by the room reporter in 
the local paper. 

No masterpiece prints were on the walls, so talented ene te of the 
community were asked to give an oil painting or a water color or a 
black and white sketch from their own works. When they brought it, 
they were requested to describe the process, etc. Children drew the 
hilly landscape, cattle drives, sports of the region, ducks in flight, 
coyotes howling at the moon. They captured the spirit of the locale 
and realized it was worth illustrating. The stained glass window of 
one church and the architecture of another were studied on the spot 
before and after background material was read. Prints were secured 
from galleries and appreciation lessons were planned. Pictures were 
allowed to be taken home. Art? Yes, principles and a taste, anyway. 
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A victrola was borrowed for music appreciation. This was supple- 
mented by interpretations of a pianist of ability. An occasional eve- 
ning group listened to a selected radio program at one home or another. 
Interpretive dancing was encouraged. Some musical instruments were 
loaned. Students sang at churches and many functions in the town. 
People were glad to loan and to listen where musical opportunities 
were rare. They had a share in developing a musical generation in a 
community barren of music. 

The recreation program was suited to the climate and topography. 
The sports of the region, such as tobogganing and skating, were en- 
couraged. Occasionally local sport enthusiasts were called in as 
umpire for a baseball game or as instructor in the fine points of pitch- 
ing horse shoes. They were happy to find a satisfying way to spend | 
their time and they were honored too. 

In hiking, a common activity, there was abundant opportunity for 
teaching and chance for practicing the following: care of water purity 
at a spring, balanced lunch, fire precautions (hay makes this impor- 
tant), highway safety, first aid for sunstroke, accident, or snake-bite 
(rattlers are common). Cattlemen felt much better about granting 
picnic privileges when they saw good behavior and proper precautions. 
A clean-up week at school encompassed the town. A railroad official 
spoke on the danger of playing in the railroad yards. A highway patrol- 
man lectured on highway dangers. Homes appreciated this. 

Ample practice for courteous behavior was given both under super- 
vision and on honor in all of these activities. The community was 
proud of the school’s reputation as the group with the best conduct 
whether it was at a basketball game or a music festival. The courtesy 
of individual students spoke well for the school. Going fishing with 
the hookey-player ended his truancy. Discovering a good voice and 
giving the lad the leading part in an operetta quelled the recalcitrant 
behavior of him and his family. Giving work to one boy gave him self 
respect and the means whereby to stay in school. Parents were ap- 
preciative. 

Learning experiences were intensely alive for the students, and 
their contentment and eagerness for the next day of school was spilled 
over into the home. Impressionable contacts were valuable and sur- 
roundings came to be appreciated. The use of dormant facilities took 
planning and opportunism but paid in actual material economy and 
the rare coin of community gratitude. Cooperation with organizations 
proved to be reciprocal. Insignificant or disliked or misunderstood 
members of the community were made to realize their worth and the 
importance of their niche. A social leveling, increased school spirit, 
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support, civic pride, and racial and credal understanding were results 
of the close cooperation of the school and its patrons. By utilizing the 
human resources of the community the teacher became an integral part 
of it. 

Now the public relations experts advocate just such relationships. 
Many are convinced that the most natural, vital, and effective agent 
for public relations is the teacher in her regular classroom work. We 
intuitively knew this years ago, but we hadn’t found a name for it. 
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HELPING PARENTS UNDERSTAND THE 
NEWER PRACTICES 


CLARA L. PITTS 
City Schools, Washington, D. C. 


The newer methods of teaching are being adopted more widely each 
year; however, occasionally, in some localities the so-called progressive 
type of work is in ill repute. This feeling has been caused by the fail- 
ure of one or two teachers who tried to use it. The parents did not 
know enough about the newer practices to evaluate the causes of the 
failures. They satisfied themselves that the use of the new fangled 
methods was entirely to blame. 

If the use of these better ways of providing for child growth are to 
become more common, the members of the teaching profession must 
find ways of getting parents into our better classrooms. We must take 
the time to explain the work which is observed and we must gain the 
confidence of these people in order that they will return to us a second 
or even a third time if doubts continue to arise. One parent who does 
understand the reasons for the newer practices can be most helpful 
in learning of the doubts of others and in sending them to us for dis- 
cussion. 

This fact was impressed upon the writer because of an experience 
which she had with a mother. The work which this woman saw in a 
classroom had to be discussed with her at length on several different 
occasions. She was perfectly frank and when she did understand she 
was invaluable as an ally in securing the co-operation of many other 
parents. 

This mother’s experience was an interesting one. Her first visit to a 
classroom was accidental. She stopped by the school on business for 
the Parent Teacher Association and to leave rain clothes for her young 
son. When she reached the classroom door, she noticed four small 
groups at work. One was making price tags for a grocery store. There 
was some discussion of the prices as compared with those seen in the 
stores which they had visited; as, Apples 8c. It was agreed that an 
apple for that price should be a rather large one. Further on two 
little girls were at a table. One was reading aloud; judging from the 
comments she had been chosen by the children to read that story to 
them. She wanted to make good. Next, on the blackboard, there were 
sentences about making a store in the classroom. At one side two chil- 
dren were duplicating these sentences by placing cards in a rack. 
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At the other side of the room, another group was at a larger table. 
These children were looking at picture books. It seems that they were 
selecting a story for the teacher to read to them. One child exclaimed, 
“I have found one.” The others gathered around to see his choice. One 
child said, “She read that one to us yesterday.” The first one replied, 
“Yes, I know, but I like it.” Some other child reminded them, “We are 
to find a new story.” By checking a place on the blackboard the chil- 
dren found that the word new was in their directions. The search went 
on. 

There were still other groups of children who were quite busy. The 
mother’s attention was attracted to the rear end of a little girl who 
seemed to be busy on the cloakroom floor. Upon investigation she 
found that several children, her son among them, were painting upon 
a strip of brown paper stretched upon the floor there. She touched her 
boy with her umbrella. He was angry at being disturbed until he saw 
that his mother wanted him. To her question, “Where is Miss Hunter?” 
he replied, “Isn’t she in there? Well, it is Dorothy’s day to have charge. 
She will know.” 

Dorothy did know. When she was located, she was helping build 
store counters. Her attention was attracted and she was asked about 
Miss Hunter. She explained, “At recess, Helen fell and cut her lip. 
The nurse is out sick so Miss Hunter had to take her to the nurse’s 
office.” 

That mother had accomplished her purpose but she waited around in 
the room. She remembered how all of the children in her childhood 
days behaved when their teacher left the room. Since these children 
seemed to have so much freedom she wanted to see how they would 
behave when they knew that Miss Hunter was to be away for some 
time. To her surprise, not one child took advantage of the teacher’s 
absence. 

Any parent is fortunate who has had the privilege of visiting a 
classroom similar to the one just described. If problems or doubts arise 
from a visit, would it not be wise to find some educator with whom 
these may be discussed freely? That is what this mother did. She was 
a conscientious person who had helped a daughter overcome shyness. 
She had worked with one son to keep him from becoming a bully. She 
realized the value of the type of work Miss Hunter was doing. For days, 
she told people how wonderful it was. Then an awful doubt assailed 
her. Were these children learning to read? If they failed to acquire this 
skill would the handicap so embarrass them that they would lose much 
of the value of this excellent training? That doubt caused this woman 
to make her first visit to the writer of this article. 
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That mother had an excellent point. The doubts expressed by her 
are those which any one would have if they were not trained teachers 
and did not:understand the connection all of the work observed has 
with the act of learning to read. After our discussion, she did see that 
several reading experiences were in progress; as the little girl practic- 
ing her story, the group hunting a story, and those building the chart 
were having a very definite practice in reading. These exercises were 
suited to the members of the different groups. The other children were 
following written directions which had been developed by them under 
the guidance of the teacher. These plans were on the board or charts 
and could be used for reference from time to time. 


A definite need or reason for reading was being met by each member 
of the class. For these children, these experiences would develop the 
idea that reading can be a source of help and entertainment. They 
would not feel that they were being compelled to make certain sounds 
which had no meaning to them. When children do get this desired idea, 
teaching them to read is a delightful task. 


That mother’s second visit to the writer was made after she had 
observed some reading work in this same room. The children had been 
having pets in school and reading charts had been made of their plans 
and experiences. At different times, this mother had watched these 
charts being developed and used. On the day when the work troubled 
the mother, the children were encouraged to read about experiences 
of other children in books which used the words with which the mem- 
bers of the group had become familiar. 


The work of this period was of a very unusual type to that mother. 
The preparations had been very carefully made. On a long table there 
were many different and attractive books on various grade levels rang- 
ing from pre-primers to books suitable to children in the high first 
grade. Each book had a small marker which enabled the children to 
find those portions which had the familiar words. 


The children’s actions were most interesting. First they walked 
around the table looking at books. Only one child looked inside a book 
and put it down. First, a girl chose a book and found a snug place to 
read. Others followed suit. Finally, many children were sitting around 
the room engrossed in a book. The teacher made some suggestions to 
other children. Finally, she definitely helped two children who had 
made no choice. She selected two attractive books with large beautiful 
pictures. She called their attention to the illustrations and aroused 
their curiosity about the next pictures. Finally, each child went off 
with a book which he planned to enjoy. 
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The mother heard chuckles and Oo’s and Ah’s of delight as the 
children handled the books. A few children seemed to look around for 
someone to enjoy their pleasure. At the teacher’s smile and nod, they 
came close to her and read in a semi-audible tone. No two had the 
same book. No one paid any attention to any other one. The teacher 
seemed to listen first to one and then to the other. When the hum 
stopped in one place, she went there to help that child. Once, she said, 
“There is another book you might like even better than you do that 
one.” She helped that boy select a larger book with more pictures and 
less reading material. This first group passed to find other books. A 
different group of children came around the teacher. Again, she 
listened, watched, and helped when necessary. The low monotone or 
hum continued until it was time for the children to leave the room. 

That mother wondered. Are you surprised? She thought of reports 
she had heard of Chinese schools. Can’t you see that this procedure 
required much explanation? How could a teacher be sure what any 
one child could do? Would not this low oral reading make the children 
become slow readers? How could you check words for later drill? 
Would it not be easier to give each child the help he needed if all of 
the children had the same kind of a book and if all of them looked at 
the same page at the same time? When are children taught how to help 
themselves? Is phonics taught now? 

Because this mother was intelligent and because she sincerely 
wanted to understand, it was not difficult to make her see some of the 
values inherent in this program. Some of these were; each child had 
practice for a whole period reading a selection which was interesting 
to him. No one had to be bored hearing a child read poorly what all of 
them already knew. The previous preparation with the charts had 
made book reading a pleasure for the vast majority. For those who 
were not prepared, there were the picture books for this period. The 
teacher would make other charts and develop other experiences for 
this group before they were given books from this vocabulary field 
again. The reading of thirty or more different books gave the children 
the very best drill they needed. That is, they saw the same words used 
over and over again in thought situations. They were learning to read 
by reading. That is really the most sensible way, isn’t it? 

Parents, both as taxpayers and as parents, have the right to inquire 
about these newer practices. As taxpayers, they must understand that 
these methods are more exvensive in money for one year. The large 
number of books, the expensive chart materials, the better trained 
teachers required, the school library and librarian are some of the 
factors which make this type of school costly. However, the prevention 
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of the large number of repeaters in the first grade and the saving of the 
self respect of these would-be failures reduce the price paid for the 
work. Mothers know that too cheap or shoddy materials for children’s 
clothes do not wear long enough to justify the trouble of making them. 
They can readily understand that in primary education, at least, the 
most expensive is the cheapest. Or to say it differently, the most ex- 
pensive is the best investment in the long run. 

If parents are left in doubt about the school and its methods, they 
discuss their misgivings in front of the child. This mistrust may under- 
mine his feeling of confidence in his teacher and principal. If it does, 
his work will suffer. Thus the attitude of the parents can be a dis- 
turbing factor in a child’s school life. This should not be permitted 
to happen. 

Of course, the principals of primary schools are busy people. They 
must get the needed information about children. They must see that 
the teachers have it. They must check and make summaries of teachers 
records and reports. They must help teachers experiment and get the 
best type of equipment and materials available. They must work with 
the school librarian. They must help teachers who have socially 
maladjusted children. They must help teachers get acquainted with 
their children quickly and begin to meet the individual needs found. 
They must work closely with the school health officials. They must 
co-operate with the Parent Teacher Association. In many localities, 
they must see that the-children have warm clothes and are not em- 
barrassed by getting them. But why go on with this long list of duties. 
Certainly, the principals know that they have a very great and re- 
sponsible job. 

No matter how important all of the work listed above seems to be, 
principals must take time to help groups of parents understand how 
the school is trying to teach reading. They must take time to help 
groups of parents understand. They must find time for individual con- 
ferences with parents. These last two jobs cannot be neglected if the 
children are to be happy in learning the skill of reading, in developing 
a realization that this skill can be used to give them pleasure and help, 
and in forming the habit of using all reading facilities available. What 
could be more important! 








A GOOD WORKSHOP FEATURE 





MARIA J. ESCUDERO 
Cornell University 





- 


Teachers anticipate language workshops because they feel that the 
academic year has brought them in contact with certain experiences 
that will be beneficial to other teachers in the field. They also are 
aware of the fact that other teachers have found similar situations, but 
have solved them in different manners, or still have found completely 
different phases of teaching which may help them in the coming year. 
They realize that these contributions form the basis for the work in the 
shop, and they look forward to it. 

The general procedure is to discuss the pros and cons of teaching 
techniques derived from all these experiences; then to choose those 
which will serve to orientate whatever is to be done during the session 
—be it an activity program, or a unit in some country, or a syllabus, 
etc. The nature of the program is determined by the personnel and 
their desires. 

I have attended workshops in the Southwest and in the East of the 
United States. I have been a member of some and have led others. I 
have felt very much at home in both instances because we were all 
working toward a common cause—better means of teaching foreign 
languages. I have also felt that the group has always had a very prac- 
tical purpose—teachers came in with actual cases and presented them 
as they happened, or as nearly accurate as was humanly possible. 
The mutual contribution of experiences and points of view was very 
profitable. 

Workshops begin with practice. It should produce maximum results. 
The supposition will go a long way, but alas! There are times when 
certain features of such a program fail to produce the results expected 
when applied in the classroom. I have asked myself time and again 
how this very small feature which actually decides the total success of 
the workshop could be made fool-proof. The cause can be attributed to 
the fact that teachers are human beings. Perhaps it is due to the dis- 
tance of the classroom and the summer workshop, or perhaps the free- 
dom of the school routine (or any other cause that you teachers who 
have attended similar workshops will realize as you read my hypo- 
theses in the realm of causes) that teachers enhance the capabilities of 
pupils. They seem to see their former experiences with colored 
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glasses. Somehow Johnnie’s inability to pronounce certain words or 
to memorize certain verbs does not seem so bad now that all teachers 
are talking about their experiences. Little Nancy is a bright youngster, 
but she surely could learn a little more if she would pay less attention 
to boys. 

The workshop’s final contribution is a very sensible program based 
on previous years’ experience, yes....but the enthusiasm of the 
teacher has overestimated the pupils’ ability. The session is over. The 
program is ready. All it needs is the opening of school. The whole 
thing left me with a feeling that the work produced was too stilted. 
Mere suggestions could not convince teachers of the pitfalls of their 
arduous task..... Words were not enough. There must be some way. 
I have pondered over the question without being able to arrive to a 
satisfactory response. 

The answer to my query came when it was least expected. The 
director of the Division of Modern Languages here at the University 
realized immediately that a group of native instructors could not cope 
with the task at hand because they simply could not estimate the 
difficulty of students in learning a new language. He summoned them 
to an institute where they were to undergo a whole week’s intensive 
language training program. He chose a language whose grammatical 
structure was entirely different from that of the native instructors. He 
also made sure that these instructors had no knowledge of the language 
to be studied. There were around forty instructors of French, German, 
Portuguese and Spanish in my group. We were all asked to learn 
Russian. 

The first day, the course seemed rather impossible, especially to 
Spanish instructors who knew no other language than their own and 
English (in many cases their proficiency in English left a great deal to 
be desired). The course went on rather smoothly in spite of the dif- 
ficulties of a few Frenchmen and South Americans. The week was 
over. Most of the instructors of the group had found a language other 
than English that they could use as a medium of communication. It 
was more fun to speak Russian to each other because the vocabulary 
of both parties was limited, and they felt much more at ease as students 
than as instructors. There was something in the idea of becoming 
students in a world of make believe that fascinated them, and made 
them desire to go on learning Russian wherever their program would 
permit it. 

Here it was a world of make believe where a teacher, not of high 
school, but of a university had condescended to play the role of stu- 
dent in order to appreciate the difficulty involved in mastering the ma- 
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terial that he was about to offer to university students. I can say for 
my part, and too, for that of my colieagues who were with me in this 
group, that it is one of the best institute sessions, if not the best, that 
I have ever attended. We worked hard. We laughed at each others’ 
mistakes thus breaking the tension of the whole procedure, and at the 
end achieved the desired goal. It is not easy to learn a modern foreign 
language. 

This realization came to me as a clear dawn. Many times after any 
of the previous workshops, I would have given anything to know what 
that particular workshop needed to make it one hundred per cent suc- 
cessful. This was much more true when I led the workshop, for then 
I had a complete view of the whole program. Many of the teachers were 
leaving with an assurance that only hard work in a summer session 
can give. I knew that some of their units would not work. Some of 
the teachers would be discouraged and throw the whole thing over- 
board. Others would try to revise their units and make them fit their 
class. Others would think that the whole workshop had been a failure. 
My attempt to warn them fell like seeds on barren soil. Who was I 
to tell them when my supposition would be as valuable as their own? 
I realize now for the first time that many of these former workshops 
would have been less exuberant and theoretical, but far more thorough, 
if some of these teachers had tried to master some of the material 
which they were so ready to have their students master in their class- 
room. Somehow or other this sympathetic understanding only comes 
with the hard task of mastering the material to be taught. It gives the 
teacher a different outlook toward her pupils. 

Here was the answer—experience again. The teacher begins with 

practical situations, formulates a program—this program can 
‘be overestimated because of the theory involved and the cir- 
cumstances surrounding it—and through experience she molds it and 
makes it workable in the classroom. She no longer stands on a pedestal 
and looks down upon her pupils as little human beings who have to be 
taught: she has come down to their level and once again realizes the 
arduous task of learning a new language. Would that many of those 
teachers who have been with me in workshops had carried with them 
just that one point of view. 











DIS-HONOR ROLLS 





MARY C. BAKER 
Hofstra College 





The validity of scholastic grades as a single index of ability is ques- 
tionable. At best they can be no more than a statistical representation 
of the child’s capacity to reproduce information and materials. Grades, 
in other words, indicate an ability to store facts, and, when the proper 
stimulus occurs, to reproduce them. The reactions of two fourth-grade 
boys to a decision in a spelling match comes to mind. Andrew, the 
last boy standing but not on the honor roll was given the word, 
“march.” He spelled M-A-R-C-H without hesitation but was declared 
wrong by the teacher because he had failed to capitalize M. Andrew 
disagreed with the teacher’s decision, stating that she had not asked 
him to spell the name of the month, so he spelled the word which means 
to move together in a body. David, a perpetual honor-roller upheld 
the decision. He said the teacher was right for they had had no other 
“march” in class except March. A position of “high honor” simply in- 
dicates to the interested public that this particular boy or girl has 
learned to give the right answers at the right time. 

Membership on the honor roll might even mean the child “behaves” 
well and hence lessens the teacher’s problems. The most unbiased 
teacher in the world finds her patience cellophane thick after coping 
with six daily hours of other peoples’ problems. The rare exceptions 
who are either afraid to misbehave or feel no particular agression 
against said teacher, stand out as paragons of some virtue, if not in- 
tellectual. It is not surprising that they are rewarded in the language 
most easily understood by the educational twins, pupil and parent; if 
they are not on “high” honor, they are content with plain HONOR. 

That parents should reach false or exaggerated assumptions of the 
real meaning of honor-roll membership is not surprising. School au- 
thorities seldom publicize or explain their purpose in making distinc- 
tions in scholastic abilities aside from a few stereotyped remarks 
printed on the cards. Hence all parents, of bright and dull alike, are 
free to interpret report cards as best they can, and render tribute or 
punishment accordingly. This ranges from bestowal of material gifts 
to deprivation of routine activities. Children are placed in mental 
show-cases or dungeons depending on their luck. If their luck was 
good, they as well as their parents assume roles of scholastic museum 
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pieces. Thus children tend to regard grades as a method of gaining 
extra praise from parents. 

High grades are among the last attributes assumed as desirable per- 
sonality or character traits among one’s friends. Instead they are de- 
scribed first in terms of honesty, generosity, thoughtfulness, and last 
of all intelligence; good marks are afterthoughts. Even enemies are 
designated thus for deviations from honor codes rather than honor 
rolls. The relative value of school marks in the school of life is prac- 
tically negligible. 

Herbie’s recent difficulties serve to illustrate this point very well. 
He is the kind of a boy mothers dream about hgying. His obedience 
is unexcelled whether his mother is standing over him or five-hundred 
miles away on a trip through Canada. His graciousness would put many 
adults to shame; he never omits a thank you for the slightest favor and 
always remembers to prefix requests with “please.” Herbie’s name is 
not listed among the honor students for there is no honor roll for 
manners. 

Strangely enough, membership on an honor roll may be a sure sign 
of maladjustment as is the failure to pass. Social misfits frequently 
compensate for their inadequacies and inability to meet conditions in 
life by devoting themselves to book learning. By this means short- 
comings in human relationships are lengthened by accomplishments 
in ideational relationships. 

It is equally true that many children with a potentially superior 
intelligence are unable to attain maximum expression because of emo- 
tional blocks. This idea was first explored by Bernardine Schmidt, 
whose work with children retarded in school has become a standard 
for many conscientious educators throughout the country. Miss 
Schmidt’s first concern was the emotional status of those children and 
later their intellectual. Many high-school graduates have been denied 
the privilege of attending college because of low grades. Had their in- 
telligence been utilizable without the stress of neurotic conflicts, they 
might have done as well if not better than those with “passing” grades. 
Likewise many who were placed on probation at the end of the term, 
and forced to leave subsequently, were victims of faulty use of brain 
power rather than lack of it. z 

The maladjustments and ignorance of teachers do not lessen the 
confusion. Some teachers exercise their prerogative as mark-donors 
as though it were a divine right. There is the example of the teacher 
whose greatest sorrow stemmed from the fact that it was not within 
her power to exclude from school those who would not obey her every 
whim. She succeeded her purpose by failing pupils. 
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Other teachers create situations equally tragic by their stupidity. 
The mother of twins was startled by having one show her a commend- 
able report while his brother’s was just short of disgraceful. Such 
divergence had not been apparent before, so Mama, wife of a Ph.D. and 
a college graduate herself, sought an explanation at the source. Her 
surprise was exceeded only by her anger to hear a wholly unscientific, 
fantastic statement that “one of a set of twins is always bright and the 
other dull,” as though brains were meted out according to the laws of 
probability! 

The most salient criticism of honor rolls is their influence in mis- 
directing parental understanding, a vital force in adjustment of chil- 
dren. The full extent of the blow to Herb’s pride, self-confidence and 
desire for approval by his father’s action cannot be estimated. Such 
apparently trivial episodes may be crucial. From such insignificant 
details may emanate the series of events which lead ultimately to rifts 
in families. Parents actually build the wall stone by stone which 
eventually becomes an impenetrable barrier between them and their 
children. 

Tearing up honor rolls, firing ignorant teachers, and hiring psychia- 
trists to cure neuroses in the children will not solve the problem. The 
solution rests largely with parents. Common sense, mingled with 
actual knowledge about grades, and a heap of understanding will un- 
doubtedly help. All the children who failed as well as those who suc- 
ceeded will have better appreciation of their own importance if their 
parents learn to interpret scholastic grades and form adequate judg- 
ment on the results. 
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Arts 


ALLEN, EpitH Louise. Weaving You 
Can Do. Manual Arts Press, c1947. 
118p. $2.50. 


A delightful small book for beginning 
weavers, young or old. Condensed informa- 
tion and practical helps with photographs 
of looms and samples of weaving make this 
a valuable book for students and Saar 


BATCHELDER, MArTHA. The Art of 
Hooked-Rug Making. Manual Arts 
Press, c1947. 160p. $3.75. 


A book that inspires the desire to create 
original designs for hooked rugs and gives 
helpful suggestions for the beginner. Prac- 
tical directions for materials, equipment, 
and hooking are given in an interesting 
manner. A helpful book for anyone inter- 
ested in hook rug making. 


BurTON, WALTER E. Home-Built 
Photo Equipment. Ziff-Davis Publish- 
ing Co., c1947. 156p. 95c. 


This is the thirty-fourth and latest 
addition to the Little Technical Library 
series, of fascinating and practical helps for 
the amateur photographer. This volume 
nee over thi items of equipment that 
can be built in the home shop. Drawings 
and photographs of the different items show 
the worker how, with average equipment, he 
can both have fun and save money on his 
equipment. 


CurrrorpD, Lois I. Card Weaving. 
Manual Arts Press, c1947. 39p. $1.25. 

A book of directions and suggested de- 
signs for card weaving. The author has 
attempted to simplify the generally com- 
plicated directions for this craft by giving 
step-by-step hints for the beginner. 


Driving, J. A. F., and BLacurorp, G. 
Potteru Craft. Manual Arts Press, 
1947. 86p. $2.75. 

A book of high-points and some practical 
suggestions for the making of clay objects. 
Short explanations with well drawn illustra- 
tions give the processes of preparing clay, 


modeling, building, throwing, casting, dec- 
orating, glazing, firing, and pottery mosaic. 
A helpful manual for any pottery labora- 
tory. 


Diving, J. A. F., and BLacurorp, G. 
Stained Glass Craft. Manual Arts 
Press, c1940. 115p. $2.75. 

A manual giving concise information on 
tools and techniques for stained glass work. 
The text and illustrations stimulate interest 
in this craft and make a valuable book for 
anyone interested in glass craft. 


FRAPRIE, FRANK R., and JORDAN, 
FRANKLIN I., eds. The American An~ 
nual of Photography, 1948. American 
Photographic Publishing Co., 1947. 
216p. $2.00. (Volume 62). 

The 62nd annual volume of American 
Photography that the advanced amateurs 
look forward eagerly to each year. It con- 
tains 83 outstanding photographs with data 
and annotations for each. Also included are 


nine articles by recognized authorities in 
their field. 


GRABBE, PAUL. Outdoors With the 
Camera, rev. ed. Harper and Bros., 
c1948. 120p. $3.00. 


The merit of this little book lies in the 
fact that it makes every step of picture 
making clear by means of photographs or 
drawings with a minimum of technical ex- 
planations. A number of good examples of 
outdoor pictures are included and they con- 
stitute a definite challenge to go outdoors 
and make some equally g 


HucuEs, F. CLARKE. Amateur Hand- 
craft. Bruce Publishing Co., c1947. 
127p. $2.50. 

A book of suggestions and directions for 
making many handcraft projects. A good 
hook for boys who like to work with “Dad” 
in the home hobby-woodshop. 


Jacosson, C. I. Developing. Pitman 
Publishing Corp., c1948. 320p. $3.50. 
(A Focal Press Book). 


A complete and concisely written volume 
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on the sensitive materials, developers, and 
apparatus necessary for producing nega- 
tives of professional quality. Over two 
hundred formulas are _ included with 
suggestions as to appropriateness of each. 
Helpful information on arrangement and 
procedures in the dark room are included. 


Jacosson, C. I. Enlarging. Pitman 
Publishing Corp., c1948. 316p. $3.50. 
(A Focal Press Book). 

This work describes in clear detail every 
step necessary in producing prints of salon 
quality, beginning a preliminary review of 
negative making. The latest both in ma- 
terials and equipment are discussed and 
evaluated. Retouching, toning, and mounting 
are all given adequate treatment. 


Logs, Lester. Better Photography. 
Philosophical Library, cl947. 274p. 
$3.00. 


The duthor has compiled an instructive 
little volume that will delight the hearts of 
beginning amateurs, because specific answers 
are given to practical questions. Brand 
names are given and explanations are given 
in non-technical terms. 


THOREK, Max. Camera Art, With 40 
Original Illustrations. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., c1947. 81p. $5.00. 

A fascinating review of photography as a 
creative art by an internationally recognized 
authority. Anyone looking for technical de- 
tails will be disappointed. The emphasis is 
definitely on the subjective phase of pictorial 
photography. 


Children’s Literature 


ADAMS, KATHARINE. Prince of Paris. 
Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge, c1947. 
332p. $2.50. 


A collection of short stories from many 
parts of the world. Grades 5-8. 


ARCHIBALD, Joe. Rebel Halfback. 
Westminster Press, c1947. 192p. $2.00. 

A football story for high school students. 
The character development does not spoil 
the story, but adds to the excitement. 


BERTAIL, INEZ, ed. Complete Nursery 
Song Book; illustrated by Walt Kelly. 
oo Lee and Shepard, 1947. 152p. 


' 

Most of the rhymes are Mother Goose 
rhymes. Every elementary school will wel- 
come an edition with music. There is an 
alphabetical index of titles. 


BESTERMAN, CATHERINE. The Quaint 
and Curious Quest of Johnny Long- 
~~ Bobbs-Merrill Co., c1947. 147p. 


The author was born in Poland and she 
bases this story upon a Polish legend. Grades 


Biyton, Enip. The Valley of Adven- 
ture. Macmillan Co., 1947. 269p. $2.50. 
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An exciting mystery story for children 
in grades 5-7. 


BosworTH, ALLAN R. Sancho of the 
Long, Long Horns. Doubleday and 
Co., 1947. 206p. $2.50. 

An exciting story of cattle and cowboys. 
Chapo was thirteen and finally got to be on 
~ payroll of the Big Dipper outfit. Grades 


BoTHWELL, JEAN. Star of India. Wil- 
liam Morrow and Co., 1947. 224p. $2.50. 
Miss Bothwell writes of India with 
knowledge and affection. She spent 12 years 


in India as a teacher and business woman. 
Grades 3-5. 


BROWN, JEANETTE PERKINS. A Little 
Book of Bedtime Songs; pictures by 
Decie Merwin. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, c1947. unp. 50c. 

Songs and prayers for children suggest- 


ing relationships to parents and to the world 
and to God. 


BROWN, MARGARET WISE. Goodnight 
Moon; pictures by Clement Hurd. 
Harper and Bros., c1947. unp. $1.75. 

A story picture book for young children. 
Many pictures and few words make this a 
just right book for ages 3-5. 


Burcu, GENE. The Adventures of 
Put-Put, the Puddle Jumper; pictures 
by Dade. Prang Co., 1947. unp. 60c. 


An airplane story for grades 2-4. Added 
interest is the World War. 


CALDWELL, Cy. Henry Ford. Julian 
Messner, Inc., c1947. 246p. $2.75. 


A landatory biography of the famous 
industrialist. The presentation is simple, and 
the book is the type that could be read 
with profit by secondary school students. 
The story is well told with no attempt at 
scholarly analysis. 


CARLETON. Puittips D. Hawk, the 
White Indian. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
c1947. 210p. $2.50. 

The author read many actual accounts of 
Indian captives and decided to write a 
fetionized secomnt with all of the suspense 
elements gathered from all of the accounts. 
Told in the first person, this is a dramatic 
story for grades 6-9. 


CaRLILE, BEss HOWELL. Come Play 
With Us; pictures by Nell Reppy. Rand 
McNally and Co., c1947. 62p. $2.00. 


Songs to sing and games to play when 
you are very young. Nursery school age. 


Caron. Evy. Dance, Natasha, 
aa Rinehart and Co., c1947. unp. 
1.25. 


A little Russian girl likes to dance and 
when she hears about the ballet she wants 
to go to Moscow. After a bad dream she 
decides to stav in her own village and dance 
there. Grade 1-3. 
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CLYMER, ELEANOR. The Trolley Car 
Family. David McKay Co., c1947. 256p. 
$2.00. 

If you ever wondered what it would be 
like to live in a trolley car, here is the 
answer. A rollicking answer is given in this 
book. It wouldn't do to give away the things 
that happen. Grades 4-6. 


COBLENTZ, CATHERINE CaTE. Martin 
and Abraham Lincoln; pictures by 
aoe Childrens Press, c1947. unp. 

1.00. 


A touching story based on a true incident 
in the life of Abraham Lincoln. Grades 1-3. 


Comrort, MILDRED HOUGHTON. 
Treasure on the Johnny Smoker; 
illustrated by James MacDonald. 
William Morrow and Co., 1947. 219p. 
$2.50. 

This is a second story of the freight 
steamboat in the late nineteenth century. 
It has the same authenticity and charm as 
the earlier story. Grades 6-8. 


CooKE, DONALD E. Sorcerer’s Ap- 
prentice. John C. Winston Co., c1947. 
56p. $2.00. 

A story of magic based on the legend 
following the prograrn of Paul Dukas’ fa- 
mous musical fantasy L’Apprenti Sorcier. 


Corey, Pau. Shad Haul. William 
Morrow and Co., 1947. 218p. $2.50. 


An exciting story of two boys who 
wanted to earn money to go to college. 


CRAMPTON, GERTRUDE, comp. The 
Golden Christmas Book; illustrated by 
Corinne Malvern. Simon and Schuster, 
Inc., c1947. 96p. $1.50. 

Songs, stories, things to do, and puzzles 
make this an interesting book. The tree 
which opens up when the front cover is 
opened makes this better for home owner- 
ship than for library use. 


CREEKMORE, RAYMOND. Little Fu. 
Macmillan Co., 1947. unp. $2,00. 

An eventful trip down the Min River in 
China. The preparations, the descriptions, 
and the illustrations make this an excellent 
book for grades 1-3 in their study of chil- 
dren of other lands. 


CrespPI, Pacnita. Wings Over Cen- 
tral America. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
c1947. 168p. $2.75. 

The author is Costa Rican and tells both 
the story and makes the pictures for this 
book about the different countries of Central 
America. It is a companion book to Wings 
Over South America. Grades 4-7. 


DALTON, ALENE, and OTHERS. My 
Picture Book of Songs. M. A. Donohue 
and Co., c1947. 60p. $2.50. 

Attractive pictures, easy rhymes and 


simple music make this a suitable book for 
pre-school and grades 1-2. 
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DAUPHIN, FRANCINE LEGRAND. A 
French A B C. Coward-McCann, Inc., 
c1947. unp. $3.50. 

A charming picture book which interprets 
French children to American children. The 
intriguing French words have English trans- 
lations where they are used in sentences. 
Other places they have pictures as was done 


in the long ago Orbis Pictus. For little chil- 
dren. 


Davis, Lavinta R. Roger and the 
Fox; pictures by Hildegard Wood- 
ward. Doubleday and Co., c1947. unp. 
$2.00. 

The year Roger was six he lived in the 
country and wanted to be a part of it. To 
him that meant seeing the fox. During the 


year he learned to ski and he finally saw 
the fox. Grades 1-2. 


. 

Davis, Ropert. Arab Lands. France. 
Holiday House, c1947. 24p ea. $1.25 ea. 

Two new books about foreign lands. Ex- 
cellent for use in social studies and in free 
reading for grades 6-9. They will help give 
international understanding. They both have 
Busoni’s colorful illustrations. 


DIsNEY, WALT. Peter and the Wolf. 
Simon and Schuster, Inc., c1947. unp. 
25c. 

The pictures are based on the animated 
cartoon sequence in Walt Disnev’s Make 
Mine Music. Children who saw the movie 
will welcome this little book. 


Durr. Aarx, Georces. The Biq Brown 
Bear: illustrated by Gustaf Tenggren. 
Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1947. unp. 
$1.00. 

An amusing story of a bear after a bee 


tree. Tenggren’s illustrations add to the fun. 
Pre-school and grades 1-2. 


EATON, JEANETTE. David Livingstone, 
Foe of Darkness; illustrated by Ralph 
Ray. William Morrow and Co., 1947. 
256p. $3.00. 


The author is successful in making this a 
good book for junior and senior high school. 


ELTInG, Mary. Trains at Work; pic- 
tures by David Lyle Millard. Garden 
City Publishing Co., c1947. unp. $1.00. 

Any boy interested in trains will enjoy 
this large picture book, full of facts and 
illustrations in black and white and in color. 


Evatt, Harriet. The Mystery of the 
Old Merchant’s House. Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., c1947. 226p. $2.00. 


Everybody likes a mystery and this is a 
delightful one for grades 3-5. 


Foups, THOMAS. Where is the Fire? 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947. 36p. $2.00. 
Firemen, fire engines and fires have 
universal appeal. This picture book with its 
surprise ending will be a favorite with 
kindergarten and first grade children who 
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will look at the pictures and listen to the 
story, and to second and third grade chil- 
dren who can read it for themselves. 


FRANCOISE. The Thank-You Book. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, c1947. unp. 
$2.00. 

A book of child-like illustrations and 


“thank you’s” for all the simple things which 
make a good life for a child. Pre-school. 


FRIEDMAN, FRIEDA. Bobbie Had a 
Nickel; pictures by Emmo. John Mar- 
tin’s House, c1946. unp. 25c. 

Just the right amount of suspense for the 
preschool child is found in this story of 
Bobbie who considered all the things he 


might buy with a nickel and what he finally 
bought. 


FRIEDMAN, FRIEDA. Peppy, the Lone- 
ly Little Puppy. Rand McNally and 
Co., c1947. unp. 25c. (McNally Elf 
Books Series). 

Pre-school chidren will love the pictures 


and the story which they will probably want 
read to them several times a day. 


FricH, FLORENCE Mary. Their Search 
for God. Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, 
c1947. 160p. $3.00. 

The author of One God has written this 
book about the religions of the East. It is 
illustrated from photographs just as the 
other book is. This book should make for 
better understanding of other people’s search 


for God. Not limited to young people in 
interest. 


GarRRETT, HELEN. Rufous Redtail; 
illustrated by Francis Lee Jaques. 
Viking Press, 1947. 158p. $2.50. 

This is the story of a hawk and of the 
other birds and animals with which it comes 
in contact. A few times human beings come 


into the picture. The illustrations are de- 
lightful. 


GERBER, WILL. Gooseberry Jones; 
illustrated by Dudley Morris. G. P. 
Putnam’s fons, c1947. 96p. $2.00. 

An understanding story of a little negro 


rw who wanted a dog of his own. Grades 
4-6. 


GILBERT, KENNETH. Bird Dog Bar- 
oon Henry Holt and Co., c1947. 200p. 
2.50. 


Any boy in grades 6-9 will find this book 
interesting for it is about training a bird 
dog. One of the most important directions 
is “Be patient.” 


GLENN, ELSIE, and GLENN. Morris. 
Dumblebum. Macrae-Smith Co., c1947. 
unp. $2.00. 

A slight story of a scarecrow and how he 
was saved from being lonely. Grades 1-2. 


Hatt, Wittram. The Seven Littie 
Elephants: victures by Fini. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., c1947. unp. $1.50. 
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A picture story about elephants and the 
days of the week. For preschool through 
first grade. 


HarRKINS, PuILip. Touchdown. Twins. 
pa Morrow and Co., 1947. 224p. 
2.50. 


A college football story for high school 
readers. 


Hatcu, Mary C. 13 Danish Tales. 
yi Brace and Co., cl1947. 169p. 
.50. 


Miss Hatch has based her stories on J. C. 
Bays translation of these Danish folk tales. 
The illustrations are by a Danish artist. The 
stories will be equally good for use in story 
telling and for the children’s own reading. 


HEADLEY, ELIzaBETH. Take a Call, 
ll Macrae-Smith Co., c1947. 216p. 
A “career” story on ballet dancing in the 
sense that it portrays the difficulties and 


the delights of training to be a ballet dancer. 
Junior high school girls. 


Hecut, Ben. The Cat That Jumped 
Out of the Story; illustrated by Peggy 
Bacon. John C. Winston Co., c1947. 
unp. $1.00. 

A whimsical cat story with Peggy Bacon’s 


most interesting cat pictures. For cat lovers 
of any age. 


HINKLE, THomAs C. Blaze Face. 
William Morrow and Co., 1947. 191p. 
$2.00. 

The author’s interest is almost equally 
divided between dog stories and _ horse 
stories, both of which have endless interest 
for boys and girls in grades 5-7. 


Hocan, Inez. Read to Me About 
Nono, the Baby Elephant. E. P. Dut- 
ton and Co., c1947. 45p. $1.00 

A story to read or tell. The little elephant 
had heard everyone say No! No! to him so 
often he thought it was his name. There is 


a lesson but it isn’t pressed too hard. Pre- 
school and first grade. 


HOoLsBerGc, RuTH LANGLAND. At the 
Sign of the Golden Anchor; illustrated 
by Jane Castle. Doubleday and Co., 
1947. 210p. $2.25. 

This story of New England in 1814 will 


delight children in grades 2-4. Especially 
suited to grade 4. 


HoupInc, ELISARETH SANXAY. Miss 
Kelly; illustrated by Margaret S. 
Johnson. William Morrow and Co., 
1947. 125p. $2.00. 


An amusing story of a tiger cat with 
hidden powers. Grades 4-6. 


Hott, STEPHEN. Prairie Colt. Long- 


mans, Green and Co., 1947. 178p. $2.25. 


This is by the author of Wild Palomino 
and, although this time it is a red colt, boys 
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and girls will enjoy the thrills in this story. 
Grades 6-8. 


HUNGERFORD, EDWARD BUELL. Fight- 
ing Frigate. Wilcox and Follett Pub- 
lishing Co., c1947. 261p. $2.50. 


An exciting story of the War of 1812. For 
junior high school. 


JACKSON, KATHRYN, and JACKSON, 
Byron. Animal Babies. Simon and 
Schuster, Inc., c1947. unp. 25c. 

Short stories with attractive pictures 
telling of some incident in the lives of a 
number of animals, and in addition, there 
is a bird and a butterfly. 


Jacoss, Emma ATKINS. Vicki’s Mys- 
terious Friend. John C. Winston Co., 
c1947. 210p. $2.00. 

An exciting story for teen-age girls. All 
the ingredients are mixed well to hold the 


reader's attention from beginning to end of 
the story. 


Jackson, C. Pau. All Conference 
Tackle. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., c1947. 
242p. $2.50. 

The author is a high school teacher, a 
a coach, and an official at many games. 

his fast moving tale will appeal to junior 
high school boys especially. 


JACKSON, PHYLLIS WyNNn. Victorian 
Cinderella. Holiday House, c1947. 296p. 
$3.00. 

An unpretentious but interesting life of 
Harriet her Stowe from her childhood 
in the home of her famous but r father, 
Lyman Beecher, to her own period of fame 
and affluence after the publication of Uncle 


Tom’s Cabin. Recommended for high school 
libraries. 


Jupson, Ciara INGRAM. The Lost 
Violin. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947. 
204p. $2.25. 

This time the people came from Bohemia 
in another of the author’s delightful stories 
of people from other lands. Grades 5-7. 


Ketty, Ertc P. The Hand in the 
Picture. J. B. Lippincott Co., c1947. 
241p. $2.50. 

A ge A modern Poland with a “throw- 
back” which gives a picture, dramatically 

resented, of the whole of Poland’s history. 

e author is a Newberry award winner 
and is an authority on Poland. 


Ketsey, Atice GEER. Racing the Red 
Sail. Longmans, Green and Co., 1947. 
140p. $2.00. 

Stories of the Greece of today. They grew 


out of the sights and sounds that came to 
bw author during her stay in Greece. Grades 


Kiser, MARTHA GWINN. Rosanna; 
illustrated by Anne-Marie Drutzu. 
A ee Green and Co., c1947: 193p. 
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A pleasant love story in Emerson’s time 
and locality. Junior high school girls 


, - will 
like it and may get some valuable ideals 
from it. ; 


KLINGERSMITH, STACY. Guardians of 


the Forest. Dorrance and Co., c1947. 
175p. $3.00. F : 


_The author is an adviser on natur 
Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls and is in antag 
of a Tree Club. The book describes walks 
in the woods and things seen and talked 
about. A group of photographs are re- 
produced in the front of the book. 


LANKS, HERBERT. Adventure in Central 
America. David McKay Co., ¢1947. 
169p. $2.50. 

The increased interest to the South makes 
every book on Central and South America 
of special interest and will make this an 
especially welcome book. Grades 4-7, though 


the pictures make the twins a bit you 
looking for 7th grade. re 


MALLETTE, GERTRUDE E. Priceless Mo- 
py Doubleday and Co., c1947. 214p. 
A combination career and mystery story 


which will appeal to girls in junior high 
school. 


Mo.uioy, ANNE. The Pigeoneers. 
eo Mifflin Co., 1947. 180p. 


A delightful story of what happened to 
— boys in an orthopedic hospital. Grades 


OpELL, Mary C. Another Story 
Shop. Judson Press, c1947. 189p. $2.00. 

Stories for telling arranged by season, 
special days, etc., and having an index 
indicating character values in the stories. 
Primarily for the teacher or librarian. 


OrTON, HELEN Futter. Cloverfield 
Farm Stories. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
c1947. 122p. $2.50. 

All four of the Cloverfield farm stories 
in a new edition. Large print makes this 
collection of stories based upon the author’s 
memories of her childhood an easy to read 
volume for grades 2-3. 


OrTON, HELEN FULLER. Mystery Up 
the Chimney. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
c1947. 109p. $1.75. 

The mystery in Mrs. Orton’s stories might 


not satisfy adults, but is both satisfying and 
good reading for grades 3-5. 


Peterson, Livia Y., and PLUMMER, 
Myrrtes-MariE. Fair Wind; illustrated 
by Don Nelson. Wilcox and Follett 
Publishing Co., c1947. 234p. $2.25. 

A good boat story for grades 7-9. There 


is plenty of action, intrigue and adventure 
for all. 


RosBINSON, IRENE, and ROBINSON, 
W. W. Picture Book of Animal Babies. 
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Macmillan Co., 1947. unp. $2.00. 


The Robinsons’ have given us another 
superb picture book for the very young. A 
book of theirs is always an event to note. 


ScHOLZ, JACKSON. Gridiron Chal- 
lenge. William Morrow and Co., 1947. 
240p. $2.50. 

The author is an Olympic champion so it 


is no surprise to find that his sport stories 
are popular with teen age boys. 


SEVERN, Davip. Wagon For Five. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1947. 228p. $2.50. 

This isn't a sequel but it is about the 
same people that were in the story A Cabin 
for Crusoe. This time they travel with a 
circus. Grades 3-6. 


SHAW, CHARLES G. It Looked Like 
Split Milk. Harper and Bros., c1947. 
unp. $1.00. 

A charming story for young children 
telling about the various forms a cloud may 
take, but until the last page you don’t know 
that it is a cloud. 


STEINER, CHARLOTTE, _ illustrator. 
Baby’s Mother Goose. Peggy Cloth- 
Books, Inc., 1947. 


Washable cloth book for 
nursery school. Substantial. 


nursery or 


STEINER, CHARLOTTE. Polka Dot. 
Doubleday and Co., 1947. unp. $1.25. 


Dot and her dog Polka make a charming 
picture book for preschool children. 


THORSON, CHARLES. Keeko. Wilcox 
77 Follett Publishing Co., c1947. 47p. 
1.00. 


A fairy story or a tall tale about a little 
Indian boy and how he got the feathers for 
his head-dress. Preschool to Grade 2. 


Toutstoy, ALEXEI. Russian Tales for 
Children; illustrated by Kouznetsov. 
E. P. Dutton and Co., 1947. 195p. $2.50. 


The author is related to both Leo Tolstoy 
and to Turgeniev so he knows his Russian 
folktales at first hand. Grades 3-5. 


URBAENS, ESTELLE. The Little Red 
Dragon; pictures by Weda Yap. E. P. 
Dutton and Co., 1947. 64p. $1.75. 

A Chinese story which gives children in 


grades 4-6 a better understanding of our 
distant neighbors. 


URMSTON, Mary. Betsy and the 
Proud House. Doubleday and Co., 
c1947. 179p. $2.00. 

Dogs, children, an unoccupied house with 


a big yard, and a wonderful surprise at the 
end make this a delightful story for grades 


Wapsworth, L. A. Puzzle of the 
Talking Monkey. Rinehart and Co., 
c1947. 244p. $2.00. 
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A mystery story in a college background, 
but of interest to teen-age boys. This is the 
author's eleventh mystery story. 


WaGONER, JEAN Brown. Martha 
Washington, Girl of Old Virginia. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., c1947. 198p. $1.75. 
(Childhood of Famous Americans 
Series). 

A new title in this series is always wel- 


come. These stories make a good introduc- 
tion to our country’s history. Grades 3-5. 


WEBBER, MALCOLM. Jimco and Harry 
at the Rocking H; illustrations by 
Virginia Mull. Wilcox and Follett 
Publishing Co., c1947. 247p. $2.50. 


Cowboys and ranch doings always appeal 
to boys. Grades 6-8. 


WERNER, JANE, ed. The Golden Book 
of Poetry; illustrated by Gertrude 
Elliott. Simon and Schuster, Inc., 
c1947. 97p. $1.50. (A Big Golden Book 
Special). 

Each Golden Book is looked for with 
pleasure. So far the public has not been “let 
down" but each time it feels that Simon 
and Schuster is to be congratulated on the 
fine results obtained. Splendid gift book, 
equally as good for library and school use. 


'WESSELLS, KATHARINE TYLER. The 
Little Golden Book of Singing Games; 
illustrated by Corinne Malvern. Simon 
and Schuster, Inc., c1947. 42p. 

As always the little golden books are 
attractive and make an excellent addition to 
any library or to the child's own collection. 
This contains 17 nursery rhymes with the 
music and the directions for acting them out 
or playing them. Grades 1-3. 


WricuHT, NorMAN. Chip Chip. Simon 
and Schuster, Inc., c1947. unp. 25c. 


Children will enjoy the pictures as much 
as the story. 


YOouMANS, ELEANOR. The Skitter Cat 
Book. Bobbs-Merrill Co., c1947. 261p. 
$2.50. 

A reprint edition of three stories: Skitter 
Cat; Skitter Cat and the Major; and Skitter 
Cat and Little Boy. The child is called Little 
Boy all. through the three stories. This 
limits the interest in the book to younger 
children than would otherwise enjoy it. 
Grades 1-3. 


Education and Psychology 


Buus. H. EpMUND, and O’MALLEy, 
Emity E. Human Relations in the 
Classroom, Course I, 2d ed. Delaware 
State Society for Mental Hygiene, 
1947. 222p. 


A collection of thirty lesson plans based 
on problems of human relations for use in 
sixth, seventh, or eighth grades. Planned to 
help bovs and girls build personalities which 
will withstand emotional crises through en- 
couraging free discussion of personal prob- 
lems. Excellent. 
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Cook, EpGar M., and CatTEs, JOHN H. 
Observation and Study Guide for 
Student Teachers, 2d ed. C. V. Mosby 
Co., 1947. 167p. $3.50. 


This is a workbook for student teachers 
intended to provide some focal point for a 
course in student teaching. It takes up 
various topics which make up the school 
program and provides questions under work 
units. It seems to be a collection of “busy- 
work” assignments for the student teachers. 


Dunican, Davip R. A History of 
Boston College. Bruce Publishing Co., 
c1947. 362p. $6.00. (The Catholic 
Education Series). 

This is the story of Boston College, 
founded by the Jesuits in 1859 and growing 
steadily with the decades. There is authen- 
tic scholarship in its presentation. 


EpmMonson, J. B., ROEMER, JOSEPH, 
and Bacon, FRANcIS L. The Adminis- 
tration of the Modern Secondary 
School. Macmillan Co., 1948. 690p. 

This meticulous revision of this standard 
text will be welcomed by teachers of courses 
on administration. It will be equally valu- 
able to all concerned with the administra- 
tion of high schools, since it may serve as 
a manual for many phases of their work. 


FIscHER, Marie. Unit of Study: How 
the People of the Andes Live— 
Teacher's Papers and Children’s Pa- 
pers. Maryknoll Bookshelf, 1947. 

A collection of materials for use in 
parochial schools, emphasizing the need for 
additional Catholic missioners in the Andes. 


Contains some black-white photographs of 
value. 


GoopMAN, SAMUEL M. Curriculum 
Implications of Armed Services Edu- 
cational Programs. American Council 
on Education, c1947. 101p. $1,25. 

This little volume is a good summary of 
the experience of the armed services in 
curriculum development. It taught us noth- 
ing that is startingly new. The armed serv- 
ices emphasized objectives, readiness for 
change, and interdepartmental planning. In 
the formulation of procedures in curriculum 
development, the armed services appear to 
be far behind the achievements of civilian 
education. 


GRUMMAN, RUSSELL M. University 
Extension in Action. University of 
North Carolina Press, 1946. 175p. 
$1.00. (University of N. C. Extension 
Bulletin, Vol. XXVI, No. 1). 

A valuable document on adult education. 
The history and present services of the Ex- 
tension Division of the University of North 
Carolina are treated. Such matters as plan- 
ning, promoting, staffing, and financing ex- 
tension services describe how this university 
has made the State of North Carolina its 
campus. 


HARTLEY, WILLIAM H., ed. Audio- 
Visual Materials and Methods in the 
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Social Studies. National Council for 
the Social Studies, c1947. 214p. $2.00. 
(18th Yearbook). 


This is a handbook of audio-visual ma- 
terials and techniques for the social studies 
teacher. A chapter is devoted to each type 
of audio-visual material including the 
excursion, pictures, film-strips, posters, films 
and radio. The contributors are specialists 
in these fields. 


THE HARVARD COMMISSION. The 
Place of Psychology in an Ideal 
University. Harvard University Press, 
1947. 42p. $1.50. 


Recommendations concerning the teaching 
of psychology in a university. The granting 
of a new degree in psychology (Psy. D.) is 
pecgeren. Some interesting observations are 
made. 


HENRY, NELSON B., ed. Science Edu- 
cation in American Schools. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1947. 306p. $2.50. 
(46th Yearbook of the National So- 
ted for the Study of Education, Part 

). 


The newest broad survey of science 
teaching, on elementary and _ secondary 
levels, with general and special emphases. 
Stating problems with, and without, answers. 
Practical rather than philosophical; full 
bibliography. 


HILGARD, ERNEST R. Theories of 
Learning. D. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1948. 409p. $3.75. 


This volume provides in convenient, well- 
written form an introduction to the major 
theories of learning. In a concluding chapter, 
the writer presents his own point of view 
regarding learning. 


Horr, ArtHuR G. Secondary-School 
Science Teaching. Blakiston Co., 
c1947. 303p. $3.75. 


Five units as to the mission, the content, 
the methods, the activities, the aids for 
teaching science. A blend of philosophy, 
pedagogy, and “how-to-do-it.” The author’s 
‘know-how’ was acquired from twenty-one 
years’ experience. 


KELLY, TRUMAN LEE. Fundamentals 
of Statistics. Harvard University 
Press, 1947. 755p. $10.00. 


A revision and enlargement of the au- 
thor’s classic of 1923, Statistical Method. It 
contains a basic presentation of the statis- 
tical procedures commonly required for the 
interpretation of data and for conducting 
scientific experiments. The author em- 
phasizes the rational thought processes 
which underly experimental method. The 
book would be useful in courses in statistics 
covering both elementary and advanced 
material.., 


LitceE, FReEpERIC. The Abuse of 
Learning. Macmillan Co., 1948. 184p. 
$2.75. 


After every war everybody writes a book 
to explain something that happened. This 
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one, written under the sponsorship of our 
war department, analyzes the surrender of 
the German University to Hitler. 


McGrath, Earu J., and OTHERs. To- 
ward General Education. Macmillan 
Co., c1948. 224p. $3.00. 


An analysis by ten members of the faculty 
of the University of Iowa, acting voluntarily 
and with no official relationship to the 
University. The thinking and wording are 
both direct. While the discussion is at the 
college level, it indicates more intimate 
understanding of high schools than previous 
reports on general education. 


McLure, WILLIAM Paut. The Effect 
of Population Sparsity on School Cost. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1947. 64p. $2.10. (Contributions to 
Education, No. 929). 

A careful study of the needs for education 
in sparsely settled areas, and the burden 
of meeting these needs. A clearly thought 
out presentation of the dilemma of costs of 
small schools or of transportation. 


Mooney, BELLE S. How Shall I Tell 
my Child? Reprint ed. Garden City 
Publishing Co., 1947. 192p. $1.00. 

One of the best books on sex education; 
designed primarily to help parents to inter- 
pret the topic. The writer tries to anticipate 
questions which need interpretation on 
different age levels. 


Noar, GERTRUDE. Freedom to Live 
and Learn. Franklin Publishing and 
Supply Co., c1948. 159p. 


A practical manual to help individual 
teachers, faculty groups, and students in 
teacher training classes to reorganize class- 
room programs and methods on the basis 
of experience units developed democratical- 
ly through pupil-teacher planning and 
evaluation. 


PATTERSON, WILLIAM F., and HEDGEs, 
M. H. Educating For Industry. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1946. 229p. $2.50. 

A book devoted to the policies and 
cedures of a national apprenticeship 
containing an extensive bibliography on 
apprenticeship. A book that should be on 
the desk of all supervisors and instructors 
in industrial education. 


Rasey, Marre I. Toward Maturity. 
Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge, c1947. 
242p. $3.00. 

Represents a departure in child ch- 
ology in organization and treatment. Illus- 
trative ehapter headings are: “The Child 
Takes His Family to School,” and “The 
Part-Grown Has His Difficulties.” Each 
chapter consists of the author’s exposition 
plus numerous quotations of autobiograph- 
ical writings of students and teachers. Would 
be excellent for parallel reading in child 
psychology and child development courses. 


STanForRD ScHOOL OF HUMANITIES: 
Continuity in Liberal Education, High 
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School, and College. Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, c1947. 93p. $2.00. (Fourth 
Annual Conference). 


This volume is composed of the committee 
reports and excerpts from the subsequent 
discussion thereon which constituted the 
Fourth Annual Conference on the Human- 
ities sponsored by the School of Humanities 
of Stanford University. The report is the 
result of the deliberations of high school 
teachers and administrators as well as 
college and university people. This is an 
effort to get at a working understanding 
between the secondary people and those in 
college and university. 


Stapies, R. O. The Rural Teacher. 
Ryerson Press, cl947. 8lp. $2.00. 
(Ryerson Educational Monographs). 

A study of rural teachers, showing the 
present situation and trends in their selec- 


tion, professional preparation, and in service 
education. 


STERNER, ALICE P. Radio, Motion 
Picture, and Reading Interests. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1947. 102p. $2.10. (Teachers Col- 
as Contributions to Education, No. 


A study of seven out-of-school language 
activities of high-school pupils: radio, 
books, comic strips, funny books, magazines, 
newspapers, and motion pictures. The pur- 
poses are: (1) to discover whether um 
or interest attracts, (2) to note relationships 
among habits, (3) to study three major in- 
terests—adventure, humor, and love, (4) to 
note relationship of sex, school grade, in- 
telligence, and socio-economic status to 
choices of media and interests. 


STRANG, RutuH. Reporting to Parents. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1947. 105p. $1.50. (Practical Sug- 
gestions for Teaching Series, No. 10). 

An excellent summary of practices used 
in reportirig to parents. The pupil records 
on which such reporting must be based are 
considered briefly, with some evaluation of 
procedures and samples of forms used. 


THURSFIELD, RICHARD E., ed. The 
Study and Teaching of American His- 
tory. National Council for the Social 
Studies, c1947. 442p. $2.00. (17th Year- 
book of the National Council for the 
Social Studies). 

One of the best yearbooks yet published 
by this organization. It is extremely com- 
prehensive, touching very nearly all phases 
of the subject. Secondary school teachers 
will find it particularly valuable, but it is 
also useful on other levels. College teachers 
of American history will find the section on 
new interpretations of special interest. A 
“must"’ book for the library of any in- 
stitution engaged in teacher education. 


VAUGHN, GWENYTH R., and Rots, 
Cuartes B. Effective Personality 
Building. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1947. 290p. $2.50. 
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The authors have made use of popularized 
wledge of modern _psychiatr. and 
psychometrics to produce another How to 
Win Friends and Influence People. The pen 
and ink illustrations are entertaining but in 
this reviewer’s opinion unfortunate. 


Warp, Winirrep. Playmaking With 
Children From Kindergarten to High 
School. D. Appleton-Century Co., 
c1947. 312p. $2.50. 


A practical guide-book in creative drama- 
tics, with illustrative examples from actual 
situations. Appended are a selected biblio- 
graphy and a list of stories suggested as good 
material for dramatization. 


Wynne, Joun P. Philosophies of 
Education. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. 
427p. $3.75. 


One of the better known teachers of 
educational philosophy sets a trechant pen 
to its statement. 


Health and Physical Education 


DuccaNn, ANNE ScHLEY. The Com- 
plete Tap Dance Book. A. S. Barnes 
and Co., c1947. 100p. $3.50. 

Compares more than favorably to the 
usual book of this type in that the material 
lends itself to the classroom situation. Too 
often books of this type are usable only 
by professional tap dancers and_ the 
terminology and the technics are of little 
value to high school and college students. 
On the whole the work is well organized 
and covers a wealth of materials. A teacher 
of tg dancing in high school or college 
would be greatly aided by the use of Dug- 
gan’s book. 


Hosson, Howarp A. Basketball II- 
lustrated. A. S. Barnes and Co.,-cl1948. 
86p. $1.50. 


A simply written and well illustrated 
basic text for beginning basketball players. 
Each of the recognized basketball funda- 
mentals are clearly analyzed with some con- 
sideration given to teaching method. Ex- 
cellent for the junior high school level. 


Knapp, SALLY. Women Doctors To- 
day. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., c1947. 
184p. $2.50. 


This interesting compilation of twelve 
biographies adds to the literature of modern 
medicine. It is another attempt to show 
that women have made excellent contribu- 
tions to the field. 


MEYER, MArcareT H., and ScHwArz, 
MarcueEriTe. Technic of Team Sports 
for Women, 2d ed. W. B. Saunders 
Co., 1947. 431p. $4.25. 

A valuable book for teachers of women’s 
sports. Contains analyses of technics of the 
various sports with for teach- 
ing. Does not contain detailed rules for the 
definite reason of becoming seasonal in that 
rules are constan . Technics re- 
main somewhat constant, therefore this 


book, since it is well prepared, should rate 
high in the field. 
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NoREN, ARTHUR T. Softball. A. S. 
Barnes and Co., c1947. 114p. $1.50. 

This book is concerned with history, 
present rules, and an analysis of the play 
at different Positions in modern softball. 
No attention is given to the essential 
fundamentals of throwing and catching. It 


is well illustrated with photographs of high] 
skilled softball players. " oe 


Tap Dancing For Everyone. The 
Del-Wrights, c1947. 77p. $2.50. 

Contains 15 tap routines with costume 
recommendations. For someone who is look- 
ing for a ready-made tap dance, then this 
would serve haps as well as any other 
of its sort. not concern itself with 
teaching methods, suggestions, etc. Contains 


15 tap routines as stated on the cover—no 
more. 


TURNER, C. E. School Health and 
Health Education. C. V. Mosby Co., 
1947. 457p. $3.50. 


The author is an authority in the field. 
The book will be especially helpful to 
teachers from elementary through high 
— and to those interested in public 
e . 


WEAVER, ROBERT W., and MERRILL, 
ANTHONY F. Camping Can Be Fun. 
Harper and Bros., c1948. 241p. $3.00. 

A clearly stated and well illustrated bdok 
on the practical aspects of individual and 
small group camping. It deals chiefly with 
the utilization of the out-of-doors resources 


to camping use. A section is devoted to out- 
door cooking. 


Home Economics 


GLAss, Mary Lov. Recipes for Two. 
John Wiley and Sons, 1947. 387p. $3.00. 

This is a good book for the inexperienced 
person. The recipes are good and simply 
written. The suggestions for meal planning 
and shopping are helpful. 


HERALD TRIBUNE. Home _ Institute. 
Home Institute Cook Book. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1947. 1107p. $3.00. 

This is a general cook book with good 
recipes. It includes a chapter on feeding the 
amily, giving suggested weekly plan for 
meal planning. It features information on 
pressure cooking, frozen foods, herbs and 
one J and buying in today’s market. It is 


a g book for anyone interested in 
cooking. 


Library Science 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
Classification and Pay Plans for 
Libraries in Institutions of Highe 
Education, 2d ed. American Library 
Association, 1947. 3 Vols. 

“Each of the three books (is) for one of 
the three groups of institutions (non-degree- 
conferring, gree-conferring four-year, 
universities). Each book contains four sec- 
tions: (1) Classes of Libraries, (2) Classes of 
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Departments, (3) Personnel Specifications 
for Library Positions in the Professional and 
Clerical rvices, and (4) Standards of 
Education, Experience and Pay for Per- 
sonnel Grades.” 


JOBCKEL, CARLETON B., and WINs- 
Low, Amy. A National Plan for Public 
Library Service. American Library 
Association, 1948. 168p. $3.00. (Plan- 
ning for Libraries, No. 3). 

A “preliminary sketch .. . of the public 
library structure of the future,” based upon 
ideals of dynamic service contrasted with 
present-day realities. Proposes .a_ nation- 
wide minimum standard of service and 
support with the primary responsibility on 
the local library unit, assisted by both 
state and nation through integrated special 
services and grants-in-aid. 


THOMPSON, LAWRENCE S. Students’ 
Guide to the Use of the Western 
Michigan College Library. Western 
Michigan College Library, 1947. 16p. 
32c. 


A clear explanation of circulation of 
books, cataloging and classification of library 
books, periodical indexes, government 
documents, and reference books. Although 
produced for a specific situation, this guide 
should interest librarians and instructors 
who teach the use of the library. 


WALRAVEN, MARGARET KESSLER, and 
HALL-Quest, ALFRED L. Teaching 
Through the Elementary School Li- 
brary. H. W. Wilson Co., 1948. 183p. 
$3.00. 


A practical and stimulating guide to the 
effective use of library resources in teaching 
in the intermediate grades. A commonsense 
text for library materials courses for 
teachers, helpful also for classroom teachers. 


Literature 


ed. Modern 
Vanguard Press, 


BaKER, DENYS VAL, 
British Writing. 
c1947. 359p. $3.50. 

A selection of the best work that has 
appeared during the last decade in British 
“little” magazines or reviews of which there 
are “today between forty and fifty” being 
published. Stories, poems, essays are in- 
cluded. A valuable book for the worth of 
its contents and for the knowledge gained 
of the admirable work being done by con- 
temporary British writers. 


BALLOWE, HEWITT LEONARD. The 
Lord Sayin’ the Same. Louisiana 
sue University Press, 1947. 254p. 

.75. 


Superstitions of Louisiana cane planta- 
tions as shown by stories of life on one 
plantation. There is loving appreciation and 
intimate knowledge combined with a re- 
markable gift plus great skill in story tell- 
ing. A real contribution to literature and 
to human understanding. 
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Botkin, B. A., ed. A Treasury of 
New England Folklore. Crown Pub- 
lishers, ¢1947. 934p. $4.00. 

An entrancing anthology of tales, sayings, 
yarns, sor gs and superstitions of New Eng- 
land. The peddlers, odd characters, land- 
lords, traders, farmers, seamen, and the 
wives and children all have a share in the 
general picture. 


CuRIsTy, ARTHUR E., and WELLS, 
HENRY W. World Literature. American 
Book Co., c1947. 1118p. $5.50. 


This is definitely the most comprehensive 
and the most effective presentation of world 
literature to date. It is the most useful 
where emphasis is laid upon the community 
of ideas among men. The selection ranges 
over the whole of literature rather than 
limiting itself to belles lettres, and the items 
are substantially represented. A very fine 
anthology. 


CLARK, BARRETT H. Eugene O’Neill. 
Dover Publications, 1947. 182p. $2.75. 

This is a short biography of the famous 
playwright together with a rather generous 
evaluation of each of his plays including 
several still unpublished. Written by a 
competent critic, the manuscript was edited 
and approved by O'Neill himself to insure 
factual accuracy. 


Crass, ALFRED LELAND. Home to the 
Hermitage. Bobbs-Merrill Co., c1948. 
318p. $2.75. 

A sympathetic fictionalized presentation 
of some of the important episodes in the 
life of Andrew Jackson and his wife Rachel. 
As with his four earlier novels of Nashville, 
the author presents a realistic picture of 
an earlier period with both actual and 
imagined characters living in an authentic 
setting of time and place. 


Dosie, J. FRANK. Tongues of the 
Monte. Little, Brown and Co., 1947. 
301p. $3.50. 

Life and lore of the people of northern 
Mexico: ranchers, vaqueros, shepherds and 
other primitive types. Charmingly written; 
authentic in flavor. 


Haybn, Hiram, and Cournos, JOHN, 
eds. A World of Great Stories. Crown 
Publishers, c1947. 950p. $3.95. 

An excellent selection of 115 modern 
stories from world literature. The editing 
is carefully done; discussions and biogra- 
phical sketches are concise and illuminating. 


Hine, L. REGINALD. Confessions of 
an Un-Common Attorney. Macmillan 
Co., 1947. 268p. $4.00. 


A charming account and interpretation of 
experiences as a country lawyer in England 
and as a literary interpreter of local history. 


JOSEPH, SISTER MIRIAM. Shake- 
speare’s Use of the Arts of Language. 
Columbia University Press, 1947. 423p. 
$3.75. (Columbia University Studies in 
English and Comparative Literature). 
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A very valuable study of the theory of 
composition current in Renaissance land 
and a well-founded demonstration of the 
extent of Shakespeare’s knowledge and use 
of this theory. Distinctly a contribution to 
Shakespearian scholarship and a valuable 
text for every student of Renaissance lang- 
uage. 


KRONENBERGER, Louis, ed. The Por- 
table Johnson and Boswell. Viking 
Press, 1947. 762p. $2.00. 

A considerable portion of the Life of 
Johnson and a generous selection from Tour 
of the Hebrides and The Dialogue With 
Rousseau. Johnson is represented by the 
lives of Savage and Pope, as well as selected 
note, letters and poems. 


LAvRIN, JANKO. An Introduction to 
the Russian Novel. Whittlesey House, 
c1947. 253p. $2.75. 


For its length, a remarkably clear and 
inclusive presentation. Lavrin gives the ma- 
jor writers adequate treatment and fills in 
the intervals between them with discussions 
of men and works often less known but 
important to an understanding of the 
development of the Russian novel. A valu- 
able text for the student and general reader. 


McKeEzE, Irvine. “Ben-Hur” Wallace. 
University of California Press, 1947. 
301p. $4.00. 

The biography of so versatile a person- 
nage must compass a remarkable range of 
event and incident. Mr. McKee has been 
exercised and so is the reader. But the 
thing is done—a writer so illustrious must 
have his biography—and thoroughly, if one 
can judge by the substantial documentation. 


Pritcuetr, V. S. The Living Novel. 
Reynal and Hitchcock, cl1947. 252p. 
$2.75. 

Judgments on his antecedents and fellows 
in fiction by a writer of the distinction and 
skill of V. S. Pritchett must be compelling. 
The author ranges wide amgng the English 
and gives generous attention*to the Russians 
and the French. There is no order or pro- 
gram particularly, but there is wit and 
penetration and pertinence to his comments. 


Rives, HALLIE ERMINIE, and For- 
BUS, GABRIELLE Exuiotr. The John 
Book. Beechhurst Press, c1947. 304p. 
$3.50. 

A book for Johns and about Johns, giving 
the origin, meaning, and forms of the name 


John in many languages, and inspiring 
stories of famous men named John. 


SEIFERT, SHIRLEY. The Proud Way. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1948. 316p. $3.00. 


A romance that gives a vivid portrayal 
of plantation life and of the early life of 
Jefferson Davis. 


SprRuUNCMAN, Ormat I. Editing and 
Titling Movies. Ziff-Davis Publishing 
Co., c1947. 144p. 95c. 


Practical pointers, in clear and concise 
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language, for amateur movie-makers on 
tools and techniques for preparing films for 
effective showing. 


STARRETT, VINCENT. 
Bipeds. Argus Books, 
$3.50. 


A collection of informal jottings on books 
or the people who make them. 


Books and 
c1947. 268p. 


Philosophy and Religion 


BRECK, Fitora E. Worship Services 
and Programs for Beginners. W. A. 
Wilde Co., c1947. 226p. $1.50. 


Helpful suggestions for teachers in Sun- 
day schools and mothers in home situations 
for guidance of children four, five, and six 
years of age, including an abundance of 
practical materials. 


CUNINGGIM, MERRIMON. The Col- 
lege Seeks Religion. Yale University 
Press, 1947. 319p. $4.00. (Yale Studies 
in Religious Education, Vol. XX). 

_ Characterizing religion as a knowledge of 
high values in living, a commitment there- 
to, a search for eternal verities, faith in 
God, and pointing out how secularism 
militates against such; this expanded, em- 
pirical, Ph.D. dissertation, brilliant in style 
and especially valuable for administrators, 
outlines a feasible sixteen-point program, 
considered from philosophical backgrounds, 
bibliographies, experience, investigations, 
adequate for college needs. 


. 
JONES, JESSIE Orton. Many Man- 
sions: drawings by Lynd Ward. Vik- 
ing Press, 1947. 134p. $4.50. 
Eighteen selections from the Bible in 
relation to the creative Word of God, em- 
phasizing and illustrating the observation 


that the Bible is a story book of the 
universe. 


Mites, HERBERT J. Movies and 
Morals. Zondervan Publishing House, 
c1947. 121p. $1.50. 

The movies held their election at the box 


office. This book tells them that they elected 
the wrong candidate. 


MILLER, ParK Hays. Christian Doc- 
trine for Sunday School Teachers. 
W. A. Wilde Co., c1947. 105p. $1.00. 

A presentation of Christian doctrine for 
Sunday School teachers with emphasis upon 
the point of view that doctrine about God 


is never a substitute for the experience of 
God. 


MINNESOTA UNIVERSITY. EDUCATION- 
AL CONFERENCE. The Crisis of Man- 
kind. University of Minnesota Press, 
1947. 121p. $3.00. 

Some very significant addresses presented 
@s a part of the inauguration of Dr. James 


L. Morrill as President of the University of 
Minnesota. 
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Outstanding Vertes cu Educattou 





EDUCATING AMERICA’S CHILDREN 


By Fay ADAMS. Elementary School Curriculum and Methods. “ . . should 
prove an excellent tool in directing the growth of prospective teachers.” 
Journal of Educational Sociology. $3.75 


PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES OF GUIDANCE 
By D. Wetty LEFEvER, ARCHIE M. TURRELL and Henry I. WEITZEL. De- 


scribed as “one of the best books on guidance that has been written in 
years.” $3.50 


A HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


By JAMES MULHERN. Provides an understanding of all the fundamental 
issues in modern education. $4.50 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 


By Joun T. WaHLaquistT. Clarifies opinions on the three major philoso- 
phies of American education. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Also by JoHN T. WAHLQuUIST. Emphasis is on guidance and on. 
$3.25 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


By Jesse B. Sears. Emphasizes the underlying purposes of administra- 
tion, and the nature of school administration problems, techniques and 
processes. : $4.50 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY AND DEVELOPMENT 


By Louis P. THorpPe. Treats the personal and social adjustment of the 
child at increasingly high levels of development as the central problem. 


$4.50 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
By WENDELL W. Cruze. An intensive study of the learner in his environ- 
ment. $3.50 


MENTAL HYGIENE IN EDUCATION 


By Ernest W. Trecs and Barney Katz. Gives principles, techniques and 


agencies which are mainly responsible for guiding personality develop- 
ment. $3.25 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR 


By Louis P. THorPe and Barney Karz. Presents the essential facts, find- 
ings and interpretations of abnormal psychology. 
Ready in May. 938 pages, Probable price $6.00 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 5 East 26th Street. New York 

























[_] How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 


[_] How to Understand Social-Studies 
Reading 


(] How to Use an Encyclopedia 
(_] How to Make an Honest Report 
(_] How to Use a Dictionary 

"] How to Use a Map 

(_] How to Use an Atlas 

(] Hew to Do Committee Work 


(_] How to Take Part in a Social-Studies 
Discussion 


(] How to Use the Library Card Catalog 
[| How to Use an Index 





Now in its 5th printing: 


How many of these 20 basic skills 
have your pupils mastered? 






_] How to Use the World Almanac 
_] How to Locate References on a Topic 
] How to Read a Graph 


[_] How to Read Percentages, Estimates, 
and Figures 


") How to Read Pictorial Graphs and 
Maps 


—] Hew to Outline Social-Studies Mate- 
rial 

How to Prepare a Good Report 

") How to Give an Oral Report 

(_] How to Make a Written Report 





SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS is the widely used 
textbook for pupils that allows teachers to make more 
efficient use of their time in bringing pupils quickly 
oe point of competence in the 20 basic social-studies 
skills. 

This humorously illustrated book makes it fun for 
pupils to learn the skills that will improve their daily 
social-studies work. Busy teachers are relieved of an 
endless mass of detailed preparation and instruction. 
Pupils can even work along on their own, checking 
one another’s work with the Jndividual Self-T esting 
Key. There are directions, practice materials, tests, 
and retests on each of the 20 skills. 





By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


r—— 30-day approval—List price $1.50 —— 
Net professional price, with key, $1.20 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.05 each, net 


30 or more copies, 90c net each, keys 8c each 


Use SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS, and your school 
will have a new talking point in the community. You 
can say with pride that in one class alone your pupils 
are being taught 20 practical skills that will be useful 
to them throughout life. You can say it at P.-T.A. 
meetings, before service clubs, and wherever criticism 
of the schools arises. The cost? A classroom set of 30 
books, which can be used by a different class each 
hour, is only $27! 

Order a copy for each of the social-studies teachers 
today. They can make. good use of their personal 
copies while a quantity order for the pupils is being 
considered, 








INOR PUBLISHING CO. 





207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3 








JUST PUBLISHED 





G new leat of timely importance 


EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


McGraw-Hill By Ropert A. Davis 
Series Professor of Educational Phychotogy 

in University of Colorado 

Education 348 pages, 6x9. $3.00 








In this distinctive new book the author provides a relatively brief text 
for introductory courses in educational psychology. The purpose throughout 
is to deal with important problems of the classroom and the school—prob- 
lems which teachers meet in their day-to-day work. 


Two closety related topics have governed the development of the book: 
understanding the learner and directing the learning process. 


Part I gives an overview of various aspects of the learner’s development, 
including his physical growth, scholastic ability, interests, attitudes, and his 
social and emotional maturity. 


Part II is designed to assist the teacher in gaining skill in directing the 
learning process in such a way that it will result in the greatest improvement 
for the learner. Here the author helps the teacher in planning learning ma- 
terials, in formulating instructional objectives for his courses, and in devising, 
administering, and using tests for measuring progress. 


Send for a Copy on Approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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Dr. Maycie Southall, 
Peabody College. 

















Why are children 


better pupils today? 


American progress is nowhere more apparent, 
or more significant, than in our school sys- 
tems. Since 1635, when the first continuous 
public school was established in Boston, edu- 
cators have immeasurably increased the ad- 
vantages of every child through the steady 
improvement of teaching methods and 
classroom environment. 

It is a far cry from the primitive one-room 
schoolhouse illustrated above, to the scien- 
tifically planned classrooms of today. Gone 
are the crude equipment and uninviting sur- 
roundings which handicapped child and 
teacher alike. Modern classrooms are de- 
signed to foster both better health and bet- 
ter study. 

During more than 60 years of service to 
the nation’s schools, American Seating Com- 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
Monufacturer of Schoo!, Auditorium, of i, 
Thectre, Church, Transportation, Stodium 
Secting, and Folding Choirs , 


AN 


American 


Lifting-Lid 
Desk No. 434 


pany has pioneered many advancements in 
school furniture. 

Over two-thirds of a million American UNI- 
VERSAL Desks are today contributing to the 
improved physical and mental development 
of pupils in schools from coast to coast. 
These attractive, durable desks are valuable 
aids in promoting correct posture and sight 
conservation. Why not plan on modernizing 
your school with American UNIVERSAL 
Desks? Write for complete information today. 


Everything in fine school furniture 


American Universal Desks; Envoy Chairs, 
Desks, and Tablet-Arm . 
Chairs; Universal Tables; 

Steel Folding Chairs; and 

Bodiform Auditorium Chairs. 


neucun Seating Company 
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